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SOCIAL WORK AND THE COMMUNITY * 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labour. 


KOCiAL work, born of Christian Charity and Nineteenth Century 

liberalism, is maturing amid the acute philosophical, economic, 
and political conflicts of the War and post-War periods. Its motives 
have been compassion for human suffering and zeal for social justice, 
and it has placed great reliance upon the possibility of progressive 
social reforms based upon enlightened public opinion. To accom- 
plish its ‘end it has developed a wide range of social services 
employing various methods, among them social case work, different 
kinds of group activities, and social research. Social reform, chiefly 
acting through legislation and in America finding serious obstacles 
in. judicial decisions, has tried to set bounds to competition, equalize 
bargaining power, improve conditions of employment, promote 
public health and welfare, and provide assistance to the victims 
of the economic process. 


Although frequently said to lack a unifying philosophy, social 
work has tended to regard the well-being of citizens of all classes 
and all races as the first charge upon organized society, with 
claims antecedent to those of the State itself or any class or group 
within the State. Thus it has set up goals which have been often 
in conflict with the self-interest and the social attitudes of dominant 
groups. Its gains have been won, for the most part, through the 
procedure of adjustment and compromise. 


Both in philosophy and method, social work is now sharply 
challenged. Not only is it attacked from the right, by those 
having economic power and willing to yield only the minimum 
they concede to be necessary for social safety, but it is also chal- 
‘ lenged from the left, by those who are disillusioned as to the 
possibility of gradual improvement and dominated by the philosophy 
of class conflict. In some countries social work finds sacrificed 


* A paper presented to the International Conference of Social Work, London, July 1936, and 
reprinted by permission of Miss Lenroot and the Conference. 
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much that it has gained through years of struggle for social 
amelioration; in others it finds advance strongly resisted by economic 
and sometimes by professional interests. On the other hand, in 
certain nations it sees incorporated in Government and universally 
applied some or many of the measures which elsewhere it has 
sponsored and developed tentatively, within limited areas and fields 
of service. 


Social work is concerned with social justice, social security, 
and consideration of individual needs and rights. These aims 
cannot be reconciled with denial of political, civil, and religious 
liberties; suppression of public criticism; encouragement of intense 
racial and national prejudice; or the complete subordination of the 
individual to the larger social group. Social work, therefore, must 
be subject:to growing tension if, as seems inevitable, economic 
and political struggles are to grow more acute. It will probably 
become increasingly realistic in its perception of the limitations 
on freedom under the institutions of democracy as well as under 
those of dictatorship, and the growing necessity for collective 
action in many areas of life. In positive terms, if it is to justify 
its survival as a profession social work will strive for progression 
toward, not regression from, ideals of full racial equality, inter- 
national peace, the right of every individual to access to the means 
of securing an adequate livelihood for self and family; collective 
bargaining in labour relations; universal health protection, educa- 
tional opportunity and social assistance when needed; and full 
opportunity for voluntary association for cultural, recreational, and 
religious purposes. 


The Community in a Changing World 


The impact of economic and political change upon the com- 
munity has been so great as to necessitate re-definition of the 
term if it is to continue to have universal meaning. Multiplication 
of means of communication and transportation has tended greatly 
to enlarge the range of associations comparable to those which 
earlier were possible only within a limited geographical area. The 
“community” may be thought of as a definite geographic area; 
a unit of political administration; or a field, however extended 
spatially, in which certain social processes function. 


The industrial revolution, which made the individual instead 
of the family the unit of production, also greatly multiplied the 
number of face-to-face contacts in daily life apart from work, as 
for example, those of apartment dwellers and patrons of subways. 
At the same time it so diluted the content of association as to cause 
most of the aspects of the simple, homogeneous community to 
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vanish. Compensatory structures have been developed, such as 
closely knit clubs and societies, and the gangs indigenous to certain 
sections of large cities. Participation in these groups has been 
far from universal and their interests have sometimes been in 
conflict with those of the larger society in which they function. 


In the cities, with their masses of people owning little real 
property and dependent upon wage-earning for their daily bread, 
under-employment and unemployment are present even in times 
of prosperity. In times of depression they create acute problems. 
Sections of cities characterized by congestion, poor housing, lack 
of play space, and cheap forms of commercialized amusement, 
having high rates of death, illness and crime, are in close proximity 
to the estates and dwellings of the very small minority of wealthy 
inhabitants and the multiple institutions for satisfying their wants. 
Thus in urban communities in most countries the extremes in 


standards of living characterizing modern life are brought sharply 
into contrast. 


Rural and small-town life in the past has been the mainstay 
of civilization. Even in modern times the cities have drawn from 
the country replenishment and strength. In the United States, 
although only 44 per cent of the population live in rural areas 
51 per cent of the children under the age of 16 years live in such 
districts. ~The movement from country to city is checked during 
periods of depression but becomes pronounced during periods of 
recovery and prosperity. Rural fathers and mothers, rural schools, 
rural churches, rural neighbourhoods, prepare millions of young 
people for adult responsibilities fulfilled in cities, constituting one 
justification of State or National aid to rural districts for social, 
health, and educational purposes. 


The rural population in some countries is taking on many of 
the characteristics of urban industrialization, developing increased 
use of agricultural machinery and large-scale production of single 
crops. Large-scale, highly mechanized agricultural production has 
been developed extensively in the Soviet Union under State auspices, 
in the United States and Canada under individual ownership and 
management, and in these and other countries, notably Denmark, 
to a greater or less extent under cooperatives. 


In the United States the problems of tenant farmers, so-called 
share - croppers ’, and migratory farm labourers have become 
increasingly acute. Rural poverty and lack of adequate medical 
and nursing care are factors in an infant mortality rate higher on 
the average, since 1929, in the rural districts than in the cities. 








The Role of Social Work in Community Life 


Changing conditions have made it necessary for social work, 
in both cities and rural districts, to supply the individual in special 
distress or need with material assistance and help in social adjust- 
ment which he would have found earlier in family solidarity. They 
have also placed upon social work an obligation to help the 
individual to find his place in activities and fellowships whicin 
have been developed, sometimes under direct social work auspices, 
as substitutes for the experiences which every-day life in the 
community formerly provided. Within the field of social service 
the branches of social case work and social group work (through 
clubs, classes, and other group activities) have both developed 
in response to needs created by the disintegrating processes of the 
machine age. Incentives to social reform have been greatly inten- 
sified by realization of the human misery resulting from economic 
insecurity and insufficiency. 


Inasmuch as social work was in part an outgrowth of the 
industrial revolution, it was natural that it should have reached 
its first and greatest development in cities. It is here that the 
effects of weakened family ties and diluted neighbourhood associations 
are usually most acute (exceptions may be illustrated by conditions 
in frontier towns and communities of migratory workers). Urged 
on by the desire to relieve poverty, to save life, to rescue homeless 
and neglected children, and to provide educational opportunity for 
all, the pioneers of social work became aware of the need for 
organizing and coordinating activities originating in simpler forms 
of neighbourhood and community organization. At the same time 
they attempted to build upon and enrich the associations within 
the neighbourhood, utilizing and preserving in America, for example, 
folk-ways which had formed part of the cultural heritage of recently 
arrived immigrants. 


Charity organization societies, community chests, social settle- 
ments, the historic district systems of poor relief such as the 
Elberfeld system, and district or neighbourhood councils for health, 
recreation, and other social purposes, are examples of the two-fold 
aspect of social work as related to the community—the organization 
of social resources to cover an entire city or metropolitan area, 
on the one hand, and the fostering and enrichment of natural 
modes of neighbourhood association, on the other. 


In the United States community chests or financial federations 
and private foundations for social purposes, have reached their 
greatest development, contributing in an outstanding way to com- 
munity awareness of social needs and provision of resources for 
meeting them. 


Even there, however, private social work has 
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found it impossible to provide anything like community-wide 
opportunities for adequate relief and skilled social service. Many 
compromises in programme and standards have been made, both 
with financial interests, which often exercise great influence in 
decisions concerning social service budgets, and with vested interests 
in particular social service institutions, usually expressed through 
governing boards. 


Under the nation-wide public assistance laws of many European 
countries the administration of relief has been, for the most part, 
a public function. In the United States, even prior to the depres- 
sion, at least three-fourths of the family relief in urban areas was 
administered by public departments or officials, usually without 
regard to the budgetary needs of the families and unaccompanied 
by case-work service. Immense expansion in both private and 
local public relief occurred during the early years of the unemploy- 
ment crisis, before Federal or State aid was made available. In 
many cities these increases were due largely to the initiative of 
social workers and interested citizens and were accompanied by 
real effort to apply social service methods to relief administration. 
As the depression lengthened and deepened, local public relief 
policies in some cities were influenced greatly by those in a position 
to dictate terms on which credits would be extended to municipalities. 
At the same time, in some places, the unemployed began to organize, 
and through demonstrations and in other ways, to bring their 
needs vigorously to the attention of the public. 


Outside the large cities, Nineteenth Century social service was 
mainly confined to public poor relief, administered on a non- 
professional basis. In the care of dependent children private 
institutions and child-placing agencies, in some countries at least, 
served both urban and rural territory. Gradually it was seen that 
social work is a service which should be available to the people 
of the poorest and most isolated mining and agricultural com- 
munities as well as to those of the great urban centres. 


In the United States early efforts to extend approximately 
equal benefits regardless of the size of the community in which 
the needy person lived took the form of a shift from local to State 
or National care of various types of handicapped and unadjusted 
persons—the criminal, the insane, the feeble-minded, and to some 
extent, dependent and neglected children. With the development 
of the method of case work, which endeavours to preserve the 
ties of family, kindred, and neighbourhood, State care was seen 
to be adapted only to certain types of severe need. In Europe 
national systems of health service, unemployment insurance, and 
unemployment relief, resting in part on the system of grants-in-aid 
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from national to local units of government, were effective in broad- 
ening the area of financing, equalizing opportunities among different 
regions, and raising standards of local administration. There was 
also a tendency to transfer functions from smaller to larger local 
units, as in England where the county and county borough have 
absorbed many social services from the parish and smaller town. 
A similar trend has developed, very recently, in the United States. 

During the World War the Home Service activities of the 
privately financed American National Red Cross greatly stimulated 
interest in local services in rural areas as well as in cities, but the 
programme came to be greatly restricted in later years. Federal 
grants-in-aid to States for public health, child health, and certain 
educational activities were developed to some extent, sometimes 
for a limited period, before the depression. A few States estab- 
lished forms of State and local cooperation in the organization 
and maintenance of public welfare and child welfare services, 
placing special emphasis on rural communities. Had more vigorous 
efforts been made to develop local programmes of social welfare 
throughout the Nation, with particular reference to the kind of 
organization best adapted to rural and small-town conditions, the 
United States would have been much better prepared to deal with 
the vast relief problems which the depression created. 


Financing and Administration of Social Services 


Expansion of social services in response to increased need, due 
chiefly to unemployment, and to increased coverage and adequacy due 
to growing awareness of need and rising standards of care, has forced 
serious consideration of problems of finance and administration. 
The United States experience affords a striking example of rapid 
expansion, in an attempt to develop in a period of a few months 
or years protection comparable to that which had been evolved 
in some countries of Europe over several decades. 

It has been estimated that from 1920 to 1928 expenditures for 
public social work by all units of government in the United States 
represented approximately one half of one per cent of the National 
income. Since 1928 there has been a tremendous increase, due 
chiefly to unemployment relief. Emergency Federal appropriations 
for unemployment relief, including extensive work programmes and 
the Civilian Conservation Camps for young men, last year amounted 
to nearly 5 billion dollars. This huge expansion in relief expendi- 
tures falls far short of affording the security necessary for family 
maintenance even on a minimum-subsistence level. Public social 
service expenditures in the United States are far less, relative to 
population, than those of countries such as Great Britain, which 
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have well-developed social-insurance and public-assistance systems.! 
In the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics it is said that the 
extensive and ever-expanding social services, including educational 
and medical services, sanitation and rehousing, amount to about 
50 per cent of what the workman draws in cash for wages, being 
known as the ‘‘socialized wage.”’ ? 


Local social work in the United States is financed in the main, 
from the general property tax. Although 29 States in the United 
States have some form of income tax, extraordinary State expendi- 
tures for relief purposes have been met largely from gasoline and 
automobile license taxes and the general sales tax, and by borrowing. 
Local units of Government are usually in no position to bear 
increasing costs of social work, and the States are in much the 
same position. Great inequality in tax-paying ability in the different 
States is due in part to variations in natural resources and in part 
to the concentration in a few great financial centres of capital pro- 
duced in all parts of the country. Most American students of the 
problem of taxation agree that the superior taxing ability of the 
Federal government and the broad base upon which its taxation 
policy can be built make federal aid in supporting at least certain 
types of services imperative. 


The depression had extended over a period of more than three 
years before the Federal Government entered the field of relief 
on any basis except that of loans: to States and municipalities, 
and prior to 1932 it did not even extend credit for relief purposes. 
In the long and severe struggle in Congress for the passage of 
Federal relief legislation, social workers took a leading part in 
developing and supporting the measures proposed. Inauguration 
of Federal aid for unemployment relief was delayed, by insistence, 
on the part not only of business interests but also of those then 
in control of Government, that responsibility for relief rested first 
on private and then on local public agencies, and became an obli- 
tion of the Federal Government only when private, local public, 
and State resources were utterly exhausted. 


The Federal Relief Act of 1933 for the first time made it 
possible to develop anything approaching nation-wide relief policies. 
Social workers were employed in many areas hitherto not reached 
by organized social service. Standards of relief were slowly, but 
under all circumstances significantly, raised. Extensive medical, 
educational, and recreational services were developed under the 
emergency work and relief programmes. The problem of under 


1 Harris, Joseph P.~ Public Support of Social Work through Taxation, Federal Grants-in-Aid, and 
State Participation, in Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1935, pp. 412-423. 


2 Soviet Communism— A New Civilization? By Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Vol. I, p. 185, New 
York, Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1936. 
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nutrition among children was attacked through emphasis on pro- 
vision of protective foods for children in relief budgets, school- 
feeding and emergency public-health nursing programmes. An 
emergency programme of giving selected relief workers brief periods 


of training in schools of social work at Federal expense, was 
carried on. 


Administration of Federal relief, however, necessarily encoun- 
tered great difficulties with reference to many factors, among which 
were : (1) the tremendous size of the problem, involving more than 
20,000,000 people, or one-sixth of the entire population; (2) resist- 
ance to reasonable financial participation by many States, resulting 
in ratios of State and local contributions to total expenditures, 
from the time the Act went into operation to a recent date, ranging 
from only 2 per cent to 60 per cent of the total public relief 
expenditures; (3) hesitancy, frequently encountered, in entrusting 
social workers with major executive responsibilities, and lack of 
sufficient trained personnel; (4) great resistance to adequate relief, 
especially by those anxious to retain low wage scales in private 
industrial or agricultural employment, resulting in pitifully low 
relief grants in many areas, and (5) unwillingness, in some areas, 
to extend adequate relief to all racial groups. (The policy of the 
Federal administration was to make no distinction on the basis 
of race). 


The relief of small farmers on unproductive land, tenant 
farmers, and farm labourers presents special problems. In the 
United States a beginning has been. made, through the rural 
rehabilitation program, in assisting qualified persons on relief to 
assume the responsibilities of small farmers. In addition to unem- 
ployment, widespread drought and floods have created heavy 
burdens. As in other countries, notably the United Kingdom, the 
distress in communities dependent upon single industries, such as 
mining, which may never be revived sufficiently to provide full 
employment for all their residents, has made it necessary to con- 
sider bringing new industries to such communities, or transferring 
some of their residents elsewhere. In dealing with these problems 
the United States has made only small beginnings, whereas Great 
Britain has taken much more extensive action. 


The present Federal unemployment relief programme, in an 
effort to provide for the unemployed on a more adequate basis 
from the point of view of both income and morale, is directed 
toward the goal of providing for all employables through work 
instead of relief. It has substituted for the policy of sharing the 
total load by Federal, State and local units, a division of responsi- 
bility for : (a) the unemployed who were on relief prior to November 
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1, 1935, and who can be classified as “employable”, for whom 
the Federal Government assumes responsibility under work, rural- 
resettlement, and special youth programmes; (b) certain classes of 
unemployables (the aged, the blind, needy dependent children), 
for whom Federal aid is given under the new social security 
programme; and (c) the remainder, for whom the States and local 
communities are completely responsible. The special Federai tran- 
sient services formerly maintained are being discontinued. 


The American Social Security Act, approved August 14, 1935, 
inadequate as it may seem in the light of the great need, represents 
a very important beginning in Federal, State, and local participation 
on a permanent basis. Its passage, after months of careful con- 
sideration by committees and debate in the House and Senate, 
was marked at times by sharp controversy, especially with regard 
to a proposed amendment permitting under certain conditions 
exemptions from the old-age annuity features of the bill, of indus- 
tries having private pension plans. On the whole, however, the 
Act received a wide measure of support from both political parties, 
and its enactment may be said to constitute a major victory in 
the struggle for acceptance of the principle of joint National and 
State responsibility for human welfare. 


The Act provides for a Federal system of old-age annuities, 
incentives to the adoption of State unemployment compensation 
acts, and Federal grants-in-aid for assistance to the aged, the 
blind, and dependent children in their own homes on the basis 
of need. It also makes provision for Federal grants-in-aid for 
public health, vocational rehabilitation, and maternal and child 
welfare services. In order to be eligible for grants-in-aid, States 
must submit plans conforming to certain conditions prescrib?d in 
the pertinent sections of the Act. The first appropriations for 
carrying out the purposes of the Act were made available in 
February, 1936. Under the Social Security programme it has been 
necessary for many States desiring to take advantage of its pro- 
visions to modify their legislation in certain respects, or to enact 
new legislation, a procedure which has delayed the complete opera- 
tion of the Act. Good progress has been made, however, in the 
submission and approval of State plans and the majority of the 


States are now authorized to receive aid under some of the titles 
of the Act. 

The Social Security Act is but one’of the measures having 
important effects upon community life, both urban and rural, 
that have been undertaken recently by the Federal Government. 
Serious constitutional difficulties, however, are involved in both 
Federal and State measures attempting to provide a greater degree 
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of social justice and economic security for the people. The Supreme 
Court of the United States may declare Federal acts unconstitutional 
as covering subjects solely within State jurisdiction, and State acts 
unconstitutional as violating certain parts of the Federal Constitu- 


tion intended to guarantee the personal and property rights of 
citizens. 


It is impossible to predict definitely the fate of some of the 
acts now on the statute books which are of vital importance to 
economic and social well-being. The five-to-four decision of the 
United States Supreme Court on May 6, 1935, holding unconstitu- 
tional the Railroad Retirement Act, and the later decisions holding 
unconstitutional the Industrial Recovery and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Acts, are major set-backs in the field of Federal 
legislation. The constitutionality of the Tennessee Valley Act has 
been upheld and the substitute railroad retirement legislation has 
been passed in such form as to meet, it is hoped, the Constitutional 
objections raised by the Court. New York decisions holding a 
State minimum wage law unconstitutional and a State unemploy- 
ment insurance act constitutional will be reviewed at an early date 
by the United States Supreme Court. 


Although no one can predict with certainty the judicial fate 
of the Social Security Act, it is highly probable that the grants- 
in-aid features, if challenged, will be found to be in accord with 
long-established practice. It is believed by many competent author- 
ities that the unemployment compensation and old-age annuity 
provisions have been so drawn as to make possible favourable 
action by the Court. Some way will have to be found to enable 
the States and the Federal Government to deal adequately with 
economic and social issues vitally affecting the whole fabric of the 
national life. 


Existing legislation for unemployment relief and social security 
in the United States constitutes only a step toward adequate 
national, state and local cooperation in the development and main- 
tenance of social services. Professional social workers and other 
groups are insisting that the Federal Government must continue 
to share in financing direct relief, as well as work programmes. 
They believe that sole responsibility for those whose needs cannot 
be served by work projects of genuine usefulness, for whom aid 
under the Social Security programme is not available, cannot be 
left to the States and local communities. They are urging the 
provision of Federal grants-in-aid to States for general assistance 
to families and persons in need, including unemployed transients. 


Much more radical plans for social insurance and unemploy- 
ment relief than those now in operation have enlisted great interest. 
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The Townsend revolving old age pension plan, providing pensions 
of $200 a month for all over 60 irrespective of need, on condition 
that they would not engage in gainful employment and would spend 
the entire allowance each month, enlisted widespread support. The 
Frazier-Lundeen social insurance bill and the Marcantonio unem- 
ployment relief bill, both developed very largely through the 
initiative of inter-professional groups representing both social work 
and labour, would provide very comprehensive coverage and levels 
of relief so high as to support living standards among the unem- 
ployed more adequate than those which many regularly employed 
wage-earners could afford to maintain. | 


Experience in the United States and other countries has brought 
sharply into focus the difficulties which must be faced in trying 
to develop a programme of public assistance or social insurance 
based upon benefits adequate to meet family needs when large 
numbers of the wage-earning population have earnings or income 
far below the level necessary to maintain standards of living con- 
ducive to health and minimum comfort. (In 1929, it is estimated, 
one-fifth of American families had annual incomes of less than 
$1,000.) Thus social work is inevitably compelled to recognize 
the necessity for widely diffused social justice and economic security, 
and finds its interests coinciding with those of other groups interested 
in social reform. 


Although it is often asserted that services locally controlled 
are more likely to be flexible, adjusted to need, and well adminis- 
tered than systems dependent upon more remote control, the history 
of local administration of social service shows, in general, exactly 
the reverse to be true. As local units of administration become 
smaller and more like the integral or primary community in 
character, administration appears to be less efficient. At the other 
extreme is National administration, under which it is extremely 
difficult to vary rates of compensation or relief in accordance with 
legitimate differences between geographic areas. Expansion or con- 
traction of relief funds and relief loads by the central Government 
in accordance with National conditions and resources often appears 
to local communities to be arbitrary and ruthless in character. 
Such change might be accepted more readily if the localities had a 
voice in the decision. 


In accordance with experience in some European countries, 
grants-in-aid to States and through States to local communities 
are viewed by many in America as constituting a “middle way” 
of great promise. Their effectiveness will depend upon such factors 
as (1) development and application of high standards of public 
service in Federal, State, and local administrations, comparable to 
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those developed in some European countries; (2) adequate facilities 
for participation of the various units of Government in planning 
programmes and exchanging information as to effective methods 
used, so that the experience of the best may become available 
to all; (3) freedom from undue restrictions in the enabling legislation 
with reference to such provisions, for example, as amount of monthly 
grants to individuals or families; and (4) correlation of Federal, 
State and local tax systems to the end that the various units of 
Government may be enabled to bear their share of the financial 
burden without serious inequalities or injustice. 


Social Work and Social Leadership 


Social work is vested with enormous responsibilities growing 
out of widespread unemployment and economic distress. It must 
ever push toward greater social justice and more equitable distri- 
bution of wealth, power, and opportunity. While working with 
the most handicapped, it must preserve a vital faith in the 
individual, and must base its programme on the responsibility of 
society for making available to everyone, of limited or great capacity, 
opportunities for the satisfaction of the simple, fundamental human 
needs. To function thus broadly, it must embrace a wide variety 
of social activities under both public and private auspices, utilizing 
natural ties of interest and association in the advancement of social 
programmes. It can achieve these goals only if it has strong roots 
in the close associations of community living. Some of the greatest 
leaders in social work as an instrument for social progress have 
come from social settlements, which have afforded opportunities 
for intimate sharing in the daily lives of the people served. 


The problem of leadership involves broad questions relating to 
the training of social workers, their employment in the public 
services on a merit basis, their dedication to the interests of the 
people they serve, and the means afforded for professional associa- 
tion and group action. The progress of professional training for 
social work in the various countries has been discussed at previous 
international conferences. Professional standards are being deve- 
loped in the United States by the American Association of Social 
Workers, which sets high requirements of professional preparation 
as a condition of admission to membership. Through an annual 
delegate conference and working divisions or committees the Asso- 
ciation deals with current questions of major interest. 

Enlistment of thousands of people from outside the ranks of 
social workers for the tasks of relief administration has created 
new problems of professional organization. In the United States 
many of these workers have become interested in organizing on 
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a basis comparable to trade-union organization, for the protection 
of their own job security and the promotion of good working 
conditions, and also in the interest of their clients. These workers, 
associated at first in local groups, have formed a national coordinat- 
ing committee. A platform has been developed in support of which 
cooperation is sought with professional and labour organizations 
and with organizations of the unemployed. Affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labour was endorsed at the 1936 convention 
held under the auspices of the National Coordinating Committee. 


The organization claims to represent groups with a total membership 
of over 12,000. 


To maintain high ideals of social justice and social relation- 
ships, while daily sharing the suffering, misery and injustice in 
the lives of those whom the social worker serves, requires great 
spiritual strength and emotional stability. If the tension between 
the ideal and the actual ceases, the contribution of social work 
to social progress fails. In social service as in all other callings 
dedicated to human welfare, the inner life of the worker is of basic 
importance. He must resist complacency with the existing order, 
and likewise the feeling of futility and frustration to which his 
daily experiences make him peculiarly subject. To accomplish 
these ends he must be able to see his job in relation to present and 


probable future goals for the individual in his family, community, 
and world relationships. 


Individualistic philosophy appears not to be adapted to modern 
conditions unless it affords a basis for the development, alongside 
private property, of various types of collective undertakings for 
the common good, under public or private auspices. Where small 
holdings on the basis of individual ownership are common, the 
growth of the cooperative movement appears to furnish the possi- 
bility of uniting the enduring stability of a rural population and 
the adaptability of a progressive civilization. This seems to be 
what is happening in the Scandinavian countries and in some 
other European nations. In the United States and Canada there 
is growing interest in the cooperative movement, and promising 
developments in certain sections of both countries are reported. 
The human satisfactions which arise from sharing in group under- 
takings directed toward a more effective and just organization of 


economic processes are inherent in urban labour movements as well 
as in cooperatives. 


To community health, educational, and social services civili- 
zation must entrust increasingly many of the functions earlier 
performed by the family and the neighbourhood. Here social work 
has a special obligation for leadership. It will be able to fulfil 
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its responsibilities only as it keeps close to the people whom it 
aids and the communities in which their primary social needs are 
met. At the same time it must develop the breadth and the depth 
which come from historical and international perspective and 
experience, and from an underlying philosophy which places no 
limits to the possibilities of the human spirit for apprehending the 
eternal and abiding amid the temporal and changing. 


* * * 


WELFARE WORK AT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


oT HE Commission of the League of Nations on the Protection 
and Welfare of Children and Young People, which met in 
Geneva in April and May, is one of five permanent advisory bodies 
created by the League to supervise its obligations in different fields 
and to advise on welfare problems which may be referred to them 
by the League, or to which they may direct the League's attention. 
This Commission has two sections, one entrusted with the 
supervision of the International Conventions designed to eradicate 
international white slave traffic, and the other with child welfare 
problems. The Commission is composed of fifteen countries and 
two groups of technical advisers called assessors, one group advising 
in respect to the white slave traffic and the other in respect to 
child welfare. 
Since 1926 the Executive Director of the Council had acted as 
a technical adviser appointed by the League Council and asso- 
ciated particulary with the work of the second committee. In 1935, 
on the recommendation of the Commission itself, the League 
Council invited Canada to accept full representation on the 
Commission, and consequently representation at the recent sessions 
was as Canadian Government delegate. This is one of the Com- 
missions in which the United States, though not a member of the 
League of Nations, assumes full responsibility and is represented 
by a delegate member, Miss Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau. Since Canada and the United States have 
been accorded full seats on the Commission, the former assessor- 
ships have lapsed. 


Traffic in Women and Children 


Prior to the constitution of the League of Nations, an endeavour 
had been made, through International Conventions, to control the 
worst features of the traffic in the proquration of women and children 
for commercialized vice, and after the establishment of the League 
the supervision of these Conventions became part of its obligations. 
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This called for the constitution of a commission on which nine 
countries were originally represented in 1922. Under the strong 
urging of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
the United States of America this Commission, in addition to 
taking the responsibility for the conclusion of new and more effective 
conventions, also turned its attention to preventive efforts, and it 
was only natural therefore, that in 1924 and 1925 the Council of 
the League of Nations, on its recommendation, should constitute 
the Committee on Child Welfare. This Committee was shortly led 
into the whole field of family protection. As a result, in recent 
years the Commission's studies have broadened into considerations 
of home life, training and preparation for earning a living, place- 
ment, working conditions, etc., of young persons, and into measures 
for the protection and re-establishment of children, girls and young 
women who have been taken out of the channels of commercialized 
vice and for whom re-establishment measures have been adopted 
in the different countries concerned. 


It is not generally realized in Canada that of the countries 
collaborating in the International Conventions thirty have com- 
pletely wiped out the systems of commercialized vice, but in twenty 
more either tolerated or licensed systems prevail with all their 
problems of the recruiting of children and young persons for the 
trade and the related problems of health, disease, child protection, 
morality and re-establishment of victims. 


Proposed Reorganization of This Commission 


As the Commission's work has developed, its contribution has 
naturally become more comprehensive, and this year, following a 
suggestion of a special committee studying the organization of the 
League, the Commission has itself agreed to recommend its re- 
constitution as a Commission on Social Questions with the possible 
inclusion of a group of additional countries particularly interested 
in welfare services, and with special arrangements for the retention 
of technical advisers on particular projects, and who might be 
selected from anywhere in the world. 

The sessions of the various committees extended from April 
the fifteenth in Paris through to May the second in Geneva, and 
the particular work of the Commission on the Traffic was devoted 
this year among other items to checking on the observation of the 
Conventions by the various countries. The Canadian report under 
the Conventions attracted particular attention this year because 
of the rigorous prosecution ich had taken place at the Pacific 
Coast in respect to a most\unfortunate situation in the traffic 
there and which had evidently prevailed for some time. Canada 
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was congratulated upon the drastic measures which had been taken 
to clean up the situation once it was brought to light, and many 
of the delegates were impressed with the very definite measures 
taken to break up the ring of traffickers and to bring the whole 
situation under control. Incidentally, the Canadian legislation 
dealing with prostitution and commercialized vice is regarded as 
in the very first rank in effectiveness among modern states. 


Canadian Reports 


The second part of this Committee's work was devoted to an 
examination of measures taken for the rescue of women and children 
from the traffic and of the systems within the different countries, 
for their treatment and social re-establishment. 


The members of the Commission were interested in Canadian 
developments at the close of the war and since through which 
the entire system of the treatment of venereal disease had been 
developed on a co-operative basis through the Dominion, the 
Provinces and the municipal authorities under the leadership and 
public education campaign of the Canadian Social Hygiene Council. 

Canada also submitted two special reports at the request of 
the League, one dealing with the methods and services for the 
protection and re-establishment of young girls and women involved 
in moral offences, and the other dealing with fifty typical cases. 
This latter is part of a study which will be carried further, and 
through which the League Committee hopes to establish the various 
contributory causes in the problem by examining the case histories 
of some thousands of women throughout the world. In this con- 
nection the League had the assistance of two specialists retained 
for this session, one the Director of Services in France, and the 
other from the University of Copenhagen. 


At this session the Committee had as one of the most sub- 
stantial items on its agenda, the drafting of another International 
Convention which is now to be submitted to the various countries 
for their consideration, and which proposes to carry the suppression 
of the traffic one step further by imposing penalties on anyone 
who acts as a “Souteneur’, that is a recruiting or commission 
agent obtaining business for the organized commercial houses. 

Another item of serious consideration was the position of 
Russian women refugees in the far East who, having fled Russia 
in the last fifteen years, have with their families fallen into 
complete destitution, particularly in Harbin and Shanghai, and 
become in increasing numbers the victims of the traffic. The 
countries of the far East particularly concerned with the problem 
are to meet in January in Java at the Commission’s recommenda- 
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tion, and are instructed to draw up a plan for the protection and 
re-establishment of these unfortunate refugees. Dame Rachel 
Crowdy, well known in Canada and who had returned from 
Manchuria, dealt particularly with this question before this session 
of the Commission. 


This Commission also supervises the International Conventions 
for the suppression of the production and circulation of obscene 
publications, and one of its meetings was given to the examination 
of the returns under these Conventions. 


The Child Welfare Committee 


The Child Welfare Committee has been giving attention in the 
last three years to many problems, but three have been of major 
importance,—the inquiries in collaboration with the International 
Labour Office into the social effects of unemployment on young 
persons; a series of studies on the prevention and treatment of 
delinquency among minors, and a study which the Committee 
began in 1934 on the recommendation of the United States and 
Canada, on the placement of children in private family homes. 
It was felt that the older countries of the world with centuries of 
experience in the care of children without homes of their own 
could make available for the newer countries experience of inestim- 
able value. The initial stages of this study have been well developed 
and the reports of over thirty countries are now in the hands of 
the Commission. The delegates of Canada and the United States 
have been asked to assume special responsibility for this world 
study with the Hungarian assessor associated with them. 

The Commission has also been carrying on extensive studies 
in the field of illegitimacy, and in 1937 this item is coming before 
the Commission from the point of view of possible plans for inter- 
national collaboration in respect to the legal position of the child 
born out of wedlock, his or her rights under social assistance and 
insurance measures, and safeguards against the careless divulging 
of illegitimacy in copies of birth certificates and similar legal 
documents. 

The Commission will also turn its attention next year to the 
examination of child protection as carried out directly by child 
caring agencies, or in the newer developments of the administrative 
social services which have been evolving in connection with Juvenile 
Courts, particularly in the United States, and in the special system 
of child protection councils or services definitely established as 
recognized units having guardianship and protection functions. It 
was interesting to note that this latter development seems to have 
reached considerable extent and given reasonable satisfaction in 
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two different types of service in widely separated countries. These 
developments are the Child Protection Councils of Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, and the Children’s Aid Societies of the Canadian 
Provinces. 


Motion Pictures 


The Child Welfare Committee has also been concerned with an 
extensive study on the use of the motion picture as a recreational 
and educational factor in the development of the child's equipment 
for living. Canada had been asked to submit a report under this 
head, and the Canadian delegate had obtained the collaboration 
of representatives of the industry, of the censors, of the teaching 
profession, of persons interested in religious education, and of 
motion picture critics in the suggestions submitted. The Canadian 
report was quoted several times in the summary of the Commission 
as outlining suggestions which might be generally applicable. This 
study will be concluded next year. 


Nutrition and Relief 

The League has set up an international committee on the 
relation of the minimum nutritional needs of the population in 
each country to the food supplies available, either by production 
or import. Attention was drawn last autumn to the inescapable 
relationship of wage rates to food needs on the one hand, and the 
satisfaction of these food needs on the other, and consequently 
representatives from the International Labour Office and the 
Economic and Financial Sections of the League were added to this 
Committee. At the sessions just closed the United States and 
Canadian delegates submitted a memorandum drawing attention 
to the fact that, with over twenty million persons unemployed, and 
with a total of at least one hundred million workers and the children 
and adults for whom they were responsible dependent on social 
aid throughout the world, the relationship of relief rates and rates 
for the maintenance of children and adults in institutions must be 
of major importance in this question. 


Following the discussion of this point of view, our Commission 
recommended the addition to the world committee of one of its 
members, to examine the relationship of welfare administration 
to the assurance of minimum standards of food and other needs 
for those dependent on social aid. The League Council, at its 
meeting on May the eleventh, approved this recommendation and 
named the Canadian delegate, with the Chilean delegate, as an 
alternate, to be the representative on social assistance from the 
re-organized Commission on Social Questions to this International 
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Commission on the relationship of food needs, production and 
wages, to relief and welfare measures for the protection of the 
population in the different countries of the world. 


The Commission rose on the night of. May the second, and is 
called to meet again in Geneva in April 1937. Meanwhile, its 
studies and recommendations will go forward to the League Assembly 
in September. ' 


C. W. 


* * * 


CANADA'S WELFARE PROBLEMS REVIEWED IN 
COUNCIL’S 16th ANNUAL REPORT 


WH the creation of an independent National Employment 

Commission for Canada, urged by the Canadian Welfare Council 
since 1931, the outlook for the effective organization of employment 
opportunity and relief administration appears more encouraging 
than at any annual meeting of the Council for some years, it was 
stated in the annual report of the Canadian Welfare Council to 
its sixteenth annual meeting in Toronto on June Ist. 


The report, which covered the year's activities of the Council's 
eight Divisions on Maternal and Child Hygiene, Child Care and 
Protection, Family Welfare, Community Organization, Leisure Time 
Activities, Delinquency Services, Public Welfare Administration, 
and French-Speaking Services, will be printed separately together 
with the Annual Meeting proceedings, and will be available shortly 
for members and subscribers of the Council. 


Public Welfare 


While the creation of such a Commission would: relieve the 
Council's Public Welfare Division of some of the tasks assumed 
in national service to relief agencies, there would be increased 
demand for the literature and information services in community 
organization, relief, and welfare administration to which the Council 
had given major attention since 1930, the annual report stated. 
In addition to a series of publications on administrative practice 
and organization the Council had issued periodic statements inter- 
preting relief trends since 1932. 


The annual compilation of relief schedules in force in sixty 
Canadian cities had been continued since 1933, and in 1936 a 
monthly compilation of costs and numbers on relief in seventeen 
of the larger cities was inaugurated. “A Lay Man’s Summary of 
the Employment and Social Insurance Act” was one of the various 
publications of this Division in the past year, while enquiries dealt 
with through correspondence had grown tremendously in volume. 
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Maternal and Child Hygiene 


In the Division of Maternal and Child Hygiene a major project 
of the year was a comprehensive study, made in cooperation with 
the Department of Pensions and National Health and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and a Dominion-wide educational campaign, 
on Canada’s continuing high rate of maternal deaths. ‘Need Our 
Mothers Die?’’, the report embracing the conclusions of the study, 
was being widely distributed to welfare and women’s organizations 
with a study outline for the guidance of local groups, while a 
special edition published by the Department of Pensions and 
National Health would be distributed to members of the medical 
profession throughout Canada. Much information, hitherto unpub- 
lished, was made available for the first time in this report, including 
an analysis made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of maternal 
and infant deaths in Canada since 1926. 


Revealing that fully one half of maternal deaths in Canada 
are preventable, the report advocated an intensive campaign of 
public education throughout Canada, and a series of demonstrations 
in selected areas, of an adequate programme of maternal care. 


In child hygiene special attention was given to a study of the 
health hazards of the pre-school child, and the following new publi- 
cations and articles were issued in this field : ““The Cross-eyed and 
Squinting Child’, “Infantile Paralysis’, “Respiratory Diseases in 
Young Children’, and ““The Trend of Mortality in the Pre-school 
Child”. 

Distribution of popular health literature by this Division 
exceeded all previous records, the report stated, with over 200,000 
sets or partial sets sent out during the year. 43.2 per cent of the 
total distribution went to provincial and municipal health depart- 
ments; 26.5 per cent to doctors, nurses, hospitals and private 
health organizations; 9.6 per cent to welfare and women’s agencies; 
12.4 per cent to individual inquiries, and 8.2 per cent to miscellaneous 
sources of distribution. 


Child Care and Protection 


With the tremendous increase in relief services and the inroad 
of tax demands upon private giving, new problems are facing 
Canada’s child welfare agencies, the report continued, in a review 
of the field of its Division on Child Care and Protection. With 
the wide development of public aid to families in their own homes, 
and the extension of private home care for children removed from 
their own homes, there was an inevitable reduction in the number 
for whom care was sought in charitable institutions, the report 
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The future evolution of Canada’s system of Children’s Aid 
Societies, developed as private bodies but entrusted with public 
responsibilities of protection and guardianship under state super- 
vision, was another question arising, with the heavily increased 


proportion of funds now provided by the public authority in many 
communities. 


An adequate framework of legislation and administrative 
services for child protection generally, for the proper transfer of 
guardianship, to safeguard adoption, and for the care and protection 
of the child born out of wedlock, is still wanting in some provinces, 
the report continued. 


‘These questions on vital principles emerge even as the prob- 
lems of child protection are growing, for while the institution of 
widespread family relief tends to reduce child dependency, the 
lower standards of life forced upon thousands of homes over a 
prolonged period are bound to bring about such conditions of 


strain and insecurity that a certain degree of family breakdown is 
inevitable. 


“There is not only the need of establishing a clear public 
understanding of the different principles involved in these questions, 
but also of directing that understanding to the improvement of 
the child protection services which can only be described as most 
inadequately organized in certain of the provinces, and to the 
enactment of more comprehensive legislation in the few provinces 
which still lack some of the essential framework.” 


Family Welfare 


The Family Welfare Division, now one of the most active 
branches of the Council's work, was active in many projects includ- 
ing surveys of welfare services in several communities. Acting as 
an agent through which reciprocal agreements might be made 
among agencies in different parts of Canada, the Division concluded 
an “Inquiries Agreement’ among many agencies, and had a 
‘Transportation Agreement” for similar reciprocal action in 
prospect. 

With some relief from the deadening relief loads which threat- 
ened to submerge all case work services in the earlier years of 
the depression, family welfare societies were finding a sphere of 
increasing usefulness as cooperative services working in partnership 
with public departments and voluntary community groups, and 
were exploring new avenues of service in community centre projects 
and other group activities, the report stated. 

The immediate questions of outstanding importance in this 
field, the Council found, were “first, the assurance of facilities for 
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effective, individual work with families in receipt of public aid, 
which will otherwise develop into something as drab and pauperizing 
as the English poor law services at the opening of this century, 
and, secondly, the development of well organized methods of co-oper- 
ative planning and action for family help and guidance among the 
various voluntary services in our different communities, either as 
family welfare bureaux or associations or some similar’ services. 
In this latter connection, the question arises of some experimental 
demonstrations on a county or community basis of combined family 
welfare and child protection services in an endeavour to find a 
way to extend fully equipped services of good standard to smaller 
communities and rural areas. Certain of the Ontario and Nova 
Scotia Counties, and Manitoba districts of administration would 
appear to offer quite favourable conditions for such an experiment." 


Community Organization 


“The field of community organization is likely to bring a 
demand for leadership and service, and that quite shortly, which 
will call for a breadth of view, and a comprehensive understanding 
of social planning which will place upon the meagre resources of 
Canadian social work a responsibility that will strain them severely”, 
the report observed in commenting on the year's activities of the 
Community Organization Division. 

“The evolution of public education along sound lines was the 
contribution of a long gone generation to Canadian life; hospitaliza- 
tion and public health developments, the contribution of the- 
generation immediately before us. The creation of a sound and 
adequate system of community social services is the task imme- 
diately to our hand, and the Council, if it is to fulfil its purpose, 
must be prepared to assume a fair share of responsibility in this 
development.’ 

Operating under a broad interpretation of community organiza- 
tion, this Division has been active in miscellaneous advisory services 
touching upon the inter-relation of community social services, and 
the organization of community chests or councils of social agencies 
in a number of Canadian cities. 


Leisure Time Activities 


An ambitious project of the Council's Division on Leisure Time 
Activities—a study of recreational services and facilities in Canada— 
has revealed an amazing network of services for the wholesome use 
of leisure time, and a report now nearing completion would offer 
valuable assistance in the further building and correlation of services 
in this field, the report declared. While still without a permanent 
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secretary, the Division had given active service in response te 
heavy demands through the voluntary interest of its Chairman 
and other officers. 


Delinquency 


Our present systems for the apprehension and treatment of 
juvenile delinquents calls for re-examination and study, especially 
with a view to the development of adequate preventive services, 
the report declared. The Council's Division on Delinquency 
Services was also gravely concerned with the problem of thousands 
of young boys and girls “in homes where under-employment, 
unemployment and need are robbing them of the birthright of 
happy, hopeful youth. 


‘Public understanding and sympathy for the position in which 
youth finds itself is leading to more constructive interest and 
responsibility in providing for the treatment of young offenders, 
not only through juvenile courts and retraining plans, but in special 
provisions even for the more serious offender—young in years or 
record of offences. Both Canada and the United States would do 
well to study the British Borstal system, now being extended to 
youths up to twenty-three years of age, after proof of success 
with boys and young men to twenty-one years. Indications of 
official interest in the application of similar principles in the treat- 
ment of young offenders in Canada, as seen in an interim report 
of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries last year, are fraught with 
deep interest to all who are concerned with the rehabilitation of 
delinquents in this country.” 


French - Speaking Services 


‘The French-speaking homes and communities of Canada have 
always drawn heavily upon the Council's individual services in 
literature and correspondence,’ the report observed, in an outline 
of the year’s work of the Division on French-Speaking Services. 
“It is hoped that with the strengthening of Board and Division 
representatives in several different Divisions by representation from 
French-speaking agencies in different fields, the Council will 
be able to assist in the undoubtedly significant developments that 
are likely to come in the field of child protection and public welfare 
services in Quebec Province within the next few years.”’ 


Regional Conferences 


The Council's major effort during the coming year would be 
a_ series of regional conferences on community welfare, which 
would be followed up in the Council's own annual meeting with 
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special conferences of all Divisions in Ottawa next year, the report 
stated. Through these conferences the Council hoped to “‘crysta- 
llize into community thought and action, sound thinking on social 
problems and adequate and sound provisions to meet them, in the 
local community on the one hand, and nationally on the other.” 


A National Welfare Policy for Canada 


‘Realizing that Canada’s problem of social security is one 
that presents inescapable responsibility for careful study and long 
perspective, the Board of Governors of the Council now have 
under consideration a statement enunciating a national welfare 
policy for the Dominion,” the report concluded. ‘‘Based on the 
claim that ‘it is one of the main purposes of government to afford 
to the governed reasonable assurance that those who seek the 
opportunity of livelihood through useful and remunerative occupa- 
tion should not find themselves denied the privilege’, the anticipated 
statement will review the facts of Canada’s population and resources 
against the world background, and the relevant factors in depend- 
ency, welfare problems and living standards.” 

That the starting point for careful action and planning is an 
accurate knowledge of the existing situation, and that a new and 
different approach to the processes of production from the point 
of view of the organization of agriculture and industry rather than 
from that of the greatest possible elimination of human labour 
is necessary, will be suggested in this statement. 


‘Canada’s resources should be re-examined from this angle’, 
the report declared, “and a sense of patriotism and public service 
must be developed especially among those whose position, power 
and resources, give them particular advantage in influencing the 
spirit and direction of national employment.” 


Reviewing what are described as ‘Canada’s ill related measures 
of social assistance’ the memorandum will deal with the reorganiza- 
tion and correlation of all public grants that can be described as 
direct relief or assistence, including mothers’ allowances, relief to 
the aged, to the destitute, child care, institutional care of 
dependent adults, and health services to the destitute. “Special 
attention will be given to the necessity for review of provincial 
and municipal welfare organization and the adjustment of effective 
working relationships between official programmes and the work of 
voluntary organizations,’ the report added. The possibilities for 
progress toward national well being with the introduction of social 
insurance measures and the effective reorganization of present 
social assistance measures would be worth the highest cooperative 
effort of government, finance, industry, business, agriculture, labour 
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and social work, it was declared. “‘National welfare policy, it is 
submitted, ranks with the public debt and the transportation 
problem as one of the most urgent issues in the Canadian economy 
today. Transcending all other phases of this problem is the present 
social and individual need of our population from sixteen or seven- 
teen to thirty years of age. The necessity of assuring our youth 
reasonable occupation is one of our greatest challenges in progress 
to national well being,’ the report concluded. 

M. B. 


ATLANTIC CITY CONFERENCE FULL OF INTEREST 
TO CANADIAN WELFARE 


TF the National Conference of Social Work may be said to re- 

flect the interest and temper of American social work, the sixty- 
third annual session, held in Atlantic City, May 24th-30th, found 
its nearly seven thousand attendants in a realistic and aggressive 
mood. Aggressive not in a rebellious sense, but in the consciousness 
of power to influence the course of events in public welfare, and 
the acceptance of fresh goals newly arisen from the ashes of the 
old. The wailing wall of the early 1930's and the insurgence which 
came to a head in Kansas City had given way to a calmer and more 
hopeful spirit. This did not imply any acceptance of, or resigna- 
tion to, present conditions. No Conference has been more alive 
with hard hitting criticism. But an underlying current of optimism, 
and the certainty of a great new sphere of constructive accom- 
plishment in the public services, brought a more practical and 
reflective mood to the social worker's traditional dissatisfaction 
with things as they are. In Montreal Conference habitues had 
begun to pull themselves together. In Atlantic City they seemed 
to have found their sea legs and were beginning to enjoy the trip 
into strange waters. 


Public Welfare and Politics 


Discussion and debate in nearly all meetings of general interest 
had a deeper political tinge than one had seen at previous sessions, 
and “Public Welfare and Politics’ was the subject of the most 
dramatic of the evening meetings at which Edith Abbott, Director 
of the University of Chicago School of Social Service Administra- 
tion and Mayor La Guardia of New York shared the honours in a 
spirited attack upon the “‘spoils’’ system and corruption in public 
office. How to build up a civil service to carry forward in a new 
era of public welfare service the values and techniques built up 
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in the past; and how to interpret and safeguard those services 
now so closely interwoven with ‘‘politics’” through the participation 
of lay citizen interest, became the questions of the hour. 

Both in meetings of the Conference proper and in sessions 
of the affiliated American Public Welfare Association, techniques 
and standards in administration were of paramount importance 
throughout the week. These discussions hinged on personnel prob- 
lems on the one hand—qualifications, skills, standards of service 
and promotion—and the place of citizens’ boards in public welfare 
administration on the other. 


Both topics were of the keenest interest to Canadian and 
United States workers alike, with their respective countries contem- 
plating simultaneously the inauguration of a broad network of 
social assistance measures in new areas of public responsibility on 
this continent. 


In fact Canadian workers perhaps felt more at home in the 
American scene than they have felt for some years past in these 
Conferences. The Conference topics of paramount interest to our 


United States colleagues topped the agenda for Canadian delegates 
also. 


Eyes Turned Toward Europe 


Under the circumstances it was natural that the eyes of 
American social work should turn toward Europe with its nearly 
two generations of experience in social security measures. The 
experience of Great Britain and other European nations was cited 
over and over again in discussions of the social security programme 
and administrative problems in public welfare. Dr. Hertha Kraus 
in a largely attended meeting on the contribution of case work 
to the administration of social insurance, gave a masterful analysis 
of the lessons to be drawn from the experience of Great Britain, 
Germany and France in particular. While new social work tech- 
niques had developed since the establishment of European systems, 
Dr. Kraus showed also how principles of case work were being 
incorporated, in various ways, often indirectly, in administration 
and practice in the older lands. There was little doubt in the 
minds of any, however, that social work in America would make 
its own unique contributions—especially in the field of case work 
service—to the administration of social security measures. 

The place of the volunteer in social work has long been a 
subject of interest to national conferences, and the place of the 
volunteer in public welfare was the 1936 variation of this theme. 
Citizen boards, their functions as administrative, advisory and 
interpretive bodies, how to secure and maintain the participation 
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of intelligent citizen interest, drew both volunteers and professionals 
into debate, and the question as to whether welfare boards should 
be administrative or advisory, or even whether one should have 
them at all, found opinion sharply divided. The place of the 
citizen board in the administration of Great Britain’s network of 
social services was interpreted and misinterpreted freely throughout 
the conference, and there remained little doubt of the both practical 
and philosophical interest in the English tradition of volunteer 
participation in public administration of which more will no doubt 
be heard in the near future. The lack of solid traditions in American 
civil service, and of the means to safeguard standards through 
disinterested citizen participation were quite obviously feared as the 
worst perils endangering the ship of state in its adventures into new 
and uncharted waters, and no conference topic had more direct 
bearing upon our present problems in Canada. 


Relief and Social Security 

Current federal relief policy in the United States which is 
attempting to shift relief burdens back upon state and _ local 
administrations, and the legislative programme for social security 
which will insure against the hazards of unemployment and 
dependent old age, provide pensions or allowances on the basis 
of need for aged persons who are not insured, for the blind, and 
destitute children, and expand present health services and other 
forms of assistance in maternal and infant welfare, and in aid of 
crippled and neglected children, and handicapped wage earners, 
drew vigorous and bitter criticism from all sides. 

In the sphere of relief, it was felt, the federal administration, 
besides shifting tax burdens back upon smaller units with unequal 
power to carry them, was also imperilling the administrative 
standards gained under national control, by throwing the whole 
thing back into the arena of municipal politics. Canadian workers 
who had envied their United States colleagues in the extent of 
national coordination, however imperfect, which had been effected 
in our sister nation, could actively sympathize with them in their 
present fears and uncertainties. 

In respect to the social security programme, one can only 
report the deepest disappointment with the provisos and compro- 
mises injected into the legislation during its stormy passage through 
Congress, and particularly the abandonment of any health insurance 
provision. The present definitions of the social security programme, 
social workers feel, have stultified much of the legislation which 
raised such high hopes in its original projection. 

Nevertheless, definite satisfaction was fairly evident, that what- 
ever its inadequacies, the new system is actually in effect, the first 
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step has actually been taken, and there are definite goals to work 
for with some promise of results. 

As I. M. Rubinow pointed out in ““The Survey’ some months 
ago, there are now possibilities for a “limited moderate programme 
for immediate action.’ Mr. Rubinow in the same article observed 
that the British unemployment insurance legislation had been 
amended on an average of more than once a year since 1911, and 
added this word of encouragement at a time when disappointment 
was deep and general— ‘it is not so much the speed as the direction 
of the movement that is of basic importance.”’ 


Of course United States welfare agencies still fear the sword 
of Damocles which has already fallen in Canada, a ruling by the 
Supreme Court that the legislation is ultra vires of the constitution. 
One cannot help but feel that Canadian and United States social 
workers will be sharing many “headaches” in public welfare develop- 
ments of the immediate future, and in both countries they will be 
looking (if they are wise) to older lands for the guidance of mature 
experience in public assistance measures. 


The Challenge of Youth 


The reader may have concluded ere this that the Atlantic City 
meetings were preoccupied with administrative entanglements to 
the exclusion of more fundamental welfare problems. In the cir- 
cumstances it was natural that administration should be among 
the subjects of major interest. No welfare problem is more crucial 
in its possibilities for good or evil in Canada and the United States 
to-day. 

But social problems old and new were fully represented on 
the programme and one was conscious particularly of the strength- 
ening and adaptation of all those services now labelled as ‘‘group 
work activities’ in the changing scene of community life. 

No one problem presented a greater challenge than that of the 
plight of youth to-day, and closely related to that, the approach 
to present day problems of delinquency and crime. 

Even in the “After Hours’ programme, when the Conference 
gathered for a brief evening of self satire, youth stalked across 
the stage in all his justifiable truculence and declared he was for 
“peace, freedom and progress, and against everything else.” 


Interpretation 


One brief review could not possibly cover or even indicate 
all the subjects of major interest which occupied the several hundred 
meetings of the Conference proper, not to mention the innumerable 
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gatherings of its forty-odd affiliated groups. But no review, however 
scanty, could fail to mention the pre-eminence of interpretation 
on the agendas throughout the week. As the reviewers of these 
meetings for “The Survey’ expressed it—this subject, which has 
been on the rim of the Conference for the last ten years, was this 
year at its centre. 


The baptism of fire through which so many have gone both 
in the public and the voluntary agency in the past three years 
has brought a new consciousness and appreciation of public opinion 
as a vital force upon which survival, and even day to day policies 
depend, that is many times removed from the old conceptions of 
the ingredients which make up an annual “bread and butter’ 
appeal. Techniques and philosophies alike were examined under 
the interpreter’s microscope, and many affiliated organizations as 
well as all sections of the Conference proper gave serious thought 
to this phase of administrative responsibility throughout the week. 


M. B. 


* * * 


AN INTERNATIONAL MEETING ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


“Coordination of public health services is imperative if war 
against sickness and death is to be successful te 
medicine must marshall properly qualifiied men to ad- 
minister health programmes.” 


O were the underlying themes of the International Health 
Conference outlined at one of the meetings held during the 
week of June twenty second. 


It was June in Vancouver, with mountains, blue water, and 
roses as a background for the compelling enthusiasm a good 
convention produces when a representative and purposeful group 
of people is taking part. Men and women from two nations showed 
that loyalty to different governing powers can be interesting and 
stimulating when they meet to consider common professional 
problems. 


Representative Gathering 


That public health work involves a programme of personal, 
community and international significance was one of the strongest 
impressions an observer received. Five organizations were holding 
their annual meetings,—the State and Provincial Health Authorities 
of North America, the Canadian Public Health Association, the 
Western Branch of the American Public Health Association, the 
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Canadian Tuberculosis Association and the British Columbia Public 
Health Association, representing among them thirty-eight states 
in the Union, five Canadian provinces, the United States Public 
Health Service, the Dominion Department of Pensions and National 
Health, and various national organizations. 


Evidence of Coordination 


There was frequent reference, in the papers given, to legisla- 
tive action during the past year that is likely to have a very material 
effect on public health programmes in the United States and 
Canada. The granting of money under the Social Security Act in 
the United States will lead to the expansion of programmes for 
maternal and child welfare, the control of venereal disease, and 
other services that seem necessary. Dr. C. E. Waller, Assistant 
Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service outlined 
the scope and purpose of the act, and its effect on the states was 
indicated by the references made to it by various speakers. 


In British Columbia, the passing of a Health Insurance Act 
is being watched with interest as a first step toward the provision 
of medical care for the average income group. 


Projected Advances in Local Organization 


A great deal of interest was expressed in a proposed plan for 
the unification of health services for the city of Vancouver and 
the surrounding municipalities. Should it be adopted, as planned 
by Provincial and City health authorities, it would provide an 
effective, controllable health service, which would at the present 
time be unique on this continent. 


Qualified Personnel Required 


Frequent reference was made by many speakers in connection 
with the Vancouver plan, the proposed programmes under the 
Social Security Act, and with public health nursing, to the import- 
ance and absolute necessity of having an adequately trained 
personnel. As Dr. A. T. McCormack of Kentucky pointed out, 
there is a need for courses for health officers, of an approved 
standard, and providing the community experience they require. 


Health Education 


Having planned for programme and organization, there is 
then the task of proving to the public that prevention is better 
than cure, by the dissemination of knowledge. Dr. Henry V. 
Vaughan, Commissioner of Health for Detroit said, ““The problem 
of public health is of such a sane nature that it lacks a sentimental 
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appeal to the public . . and . . there is little use in expanding the 
life of man if we do not utilize the extra years for something 
worthwhile’. 

Dr. Ira V. Hiscock, Professor of Public Health, Yale University, 
in speaking on ‘Modern Concepts of Health Education’ said, “(we 
have) good results in the prevention of diphtheria and tuberculosis, 
but health workers should pull a long face over the general public's 
lack of health knowledge. Following his theme further, this 
speaker gave some succinct suggestions for community endeavour: 
‘the health authorities are responsible for the actual material, 
but they need the help of presentation experts, journalists, news- 
papermen, radio and film men, and of doctors and nurses who are 
responsible for adaptation to the public with whom they are 
familiar. He suggested group activity on the part of these differ- 
ent people together with members of the community, who will 
have a more sound idea of what the programme should be, than 
would one dominant leader. 

Dr. J. G. Fitzgerald, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, 
University of Toronto, urged on every worker a ‘spirit of enquiry,’ 
and emphasized the need for an open and alert mind in determining 
what are the essential things to be taught, the facts really import- 
ant to health. He would have health workers practice what they 
preach, in the provision of desirable health conditions in their 
own lives. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


One of the fundamental and most constructive elements in 
any public health programme, maternal and child welfare was 
discussed in a series of papers. Miss Elizabeth Smellie, Chief 
Superintendent of the Victorian Order of Nurses, outlined the 
situation in Canada, pointing out that ‘our present system has 
failed (to reduce the maternal death rate) not kecause of lack of 
knowledge, but because the programme has not reached a sufficient 
number of people’. 

Dr. Albert McCown, Director, Maternal and Child Health 
Division, U. S. Children’s Bureau told how Social Security funds 
were to be made available for state programmes, and Dr. R. H 
Riley outlined the proposed plan for the State of Maryland. Using 
the county as their unit, they hope to establish committees to 
study each local situation, to make an effort to reach and interest 
the practising physician in the programme, and to place in the 
field an adequate, trained administrative and public health nursing 
staff. 

A symposium prepared by the provincial officers of health of 
Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, while concerned with the 
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more general subject, **The Coordination of Medical Practice with 
Public Health,’ had a definite bearing on the question of child 
and maternal care, dealing as it did with the utilization of the 
available medical and public health services. 


Tuberculosis 


The serious and recurrent public health problem in connection 
with tuberculosis control was of course emphasized in the meetings 
of the Canadian Tuberculosis Association, and it was shown to be of 
grave importance in all public health work. As Dr. W. H. Hatfield 
pointed out, from the point of view of cost and in relation to social 
conditions, housing, living arrangements, and the allowance to be 
made for care there is much yet to be done, and real problems 
frequently arise in connection with rehabilitation, that as yet 
receive little attention. 


A Progressive Outlook 


While it is impossible to outline everything that was discussed 
during the course of this week of meetings, for the subjects were 
many and varied, these principles were emphasized repeatedly,— 
the need for a trained staff, and more adequate interpretation to 
the public. 

In health as in other phases of life, there is a changing point 
of view and an awareness of new demands that must be considered, 
and it is at such gatherings as this that the soundest adjustments 
may be made, when every area is represented and discussion can 
be free. 

This year's event was unique and it may be many years before 
so large a number of organizations convene together again—but 
their work will continue and the stimulation of this gathering 
will not soon fade. 

re) 


* * * 


VOLUNTARY EFFORT AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
‘‘The proposed plan for maternity and child hygiene includes both 
increased instruction and health services . . . . The education of the 
public must come through women’s clubs, church societies and political 
groups of momen, and these groups should interest themselves in 
enforcement of birth registration laws .... and education of the 
expectant mother.” 
R. H. Ritey, M.D., D.P.H., Director, Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Health. From a paper, ‘Maryland's 
Programme of Maternal and Child Health Services”’ 
read in Vancouver, June 22, 1936. 
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THOSE POTS AND PANS 


AN almost inevitable corollary of “emergency” unemployment 
relief is the assumption that all those things which go to make 
up a home, (aside from the roof) are not ‘bare necessities”. Even 
the roof was not generally admitted in the early 1930's and one 
witnessed everywhere the progressive breakdown of family pride 
and spirit, the dissipation of household goods and the well nigh 
crushing blows to self respect that followed emergency rental 
policies. 
Though “eviction rent” policies still prevail in some com- 
munities, more stable arrangements are the rule in 1936, and have 
been through the past two years. 


After five years of ‘emergency’ destitution however, another 
phase of material need bids fair to become almost as vitiating in 
its effect upon family life, and that is the absolute depletion of all 
household goods aside from furniture, which have the capacity to 
wear out. 


Most of the furniture went long ago from many homes. Non 
payment of rent by relief agencies, or irregular and inadequate 
payments over long periods, have resulted, as we have observed, 
in frequent evictions and at the same time seizure of furniture by 
landlords. In some cases the family had put a chattel mortgage 
on their furniture before applying for relief and in those instances 
everything in the house can be taken when the mortgage is not 
redeemed. 


*‘Necessity Mother of Instalments” 

Instalment buying, too, has proved a great misfortune to 
families when earnings have ceased or become uncertain, and it 
would be. impossible to calculate the money lost by families on 
relief through this practice. The persuasive powers of the high 
pressure salesman are very great, but a modern version of an old 
proverb states, “Necessity is the mother of instalments,” and it 
is undoubtedly their need which makes many of these families so 
susceptible. So much for furniture. It is conspicuously inadequate 
in a vast number of homes subsisting on relief to-day. But the 
degree to which other household necessities such as bed and house- 
hold linens, kitchen utensils, and all forms of household equipment 
have been depleted in the vast majority of these homes must be a 
matter of grave concern to any foresighted administrators to-day. 
The far-reaching effect of the lack of any constructive policy for 
at least a minimum replacement of these articles would be difficult 
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to gauge. Truly this depletion has now reached the point where 
such articles must be considered as real necessities. 


Home Life Needs Home Equipment 


The lowering or complete loss of standards resulting in some 
homes must inevitably have its effect on the children and on the 
standards they themselves will form when they come to provide 
homes of their own. The loss of morale and interest that the 
mother must suffer when she has almost no cooking utensils and so 
cannot prepare suitable meals; when there are no mattresses or 
blankets for the beds; when families have to sleep in their out-of- 
door clothes; and when a man comes in exhausted from looking 
for work to a bare and ragged house—such conditions must result 
in a feeling of complete desperation and listlessness on the part of 
both the father and mother who are responsible for the upkeep of their 
home. Is it a great wonder that with so many pressing needs 
these men often feel that a small job of two of three dollars is 
scarcely worth the effort to secure? 


For the last three years the problem of securing supplementary 
aid for families who have been in receipt of public relief for prolonged 
periods has become more and more insistent and has brought 
increasing anxieties and frequently impossible burdens to the many 
private community agencies attempting to provide supplementary 
aid. The articles commonly listed in this category are the provision 
or renovation of furniture, the provision of mattresses, saucepans, 
kettles, stoves, window-curtains, blankets, sheets and pillow-cases, 
and the provision of such medical necessities as eye-glasses, dentures, 
orthopedic appliances, and special medical supplies needed for 
severe or prolonged illness. 


In the first two years of depression the great majority of 
families on relief had a sufficient supply of household necessities, 
but even during those years the provision of eye-glasses and dental 
care or orthopedic appliances occasioned many private agencies a 
great deal of concern. Since then as household equipment has 
worn out with no money for normal replacement, a low level of 
absolute destitution in respect to household equipment has been 
reached, while private agencies, fraternal] societies, women’s organi- 
zations, the churches, Red Cross Society, and the service clubs 
have stretched inadequate resources to attempt to meet some small 
part of this need. As the years have gone by and larger numbers 
of families have become affected, the amount of money involved in 
providing even the minimum of essentials for health and decency 
have made it imperative for many of these voluntary organizations 
to refuse further assistance along this line. The burden upon some 
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family welfare agencies had become so great that they found them- 
selves not only at the end of their financial resources, but involved 
in this particular activity to such an extent that they were unable 
to carry on their proper case work services or to support and promote 
the activities which constitute their particular field of work. 


Welfare Council Studying Current Policy 


The Canadian Welfare Council has been gathering data through 
an inquiry to relief organizations throughout Canada in an effort 
to make some’ analysis and study of policies presently enforced in 
respect to this growing social problem. In most instances the 
answer has seemed to have been an entire absence of any policy 
at all, or a negation of responsibility for any necessities of this 
character. A few of the public relief agencies have undertaken the 
provision of a certain amount of supplementary aid in the past 
two years, but the policy from one city to another varies in the 
widest possible manner and one would gather that expediency 
rather than principle is the criterion of action. 


In some agencies the reduction of relief on account of earning 
has been lenient and the families have been urged to provide 
necessary equipment out of such earnings. In a few instances relief 
agencies have undertaken to provide bedding and cooking utensils 
in a comparatively liberal manner, while from the next city comes 
a report that such articles are given only in cases of emergency. 
The decision as to what constitutes “an emergency’ rests in the 
main with the relief officer. Where the distribution of supplementary 
aid is undertaken by private agencies, policies are equally hap- 
hazard and inadequate in scope, for almost everywhere the private 
agency undertaking to supply such aid in any comprehensive manner 
has quickly come to the end of its funds. In practically all cities, 
the results of the Council's preliminary inquiry would seem to 
demonstrate that even in those cities which profess to follow a 
fairly liberal policy in respect to supplementary aid, the stated 
expenditures over a twelve months’ period on such forms of assist- 
ance are quite inadequate to cover the need. 


Problem Not Easy of Solution 


The provision of supplementary aid is admittedly a problem 
which will be difficult and expensive of solution and three main 
difficulties are encountered by public relief administrators and 
private agencies alike in their efforts to secure adequate provision 
for such assistance. In the first place it is difficult to secure funds 
for such purposes as the articles coming within this category are 
not traditionally considered to be absolute necessities. In the 
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second place a tremendous amount of money is required to provide 
even a few families with such equipment. And finally, it can be 
demonstrated with fair accuracy that the majority of families in 
receipt of relief do earn some money intermittently, and it is felt 
that if encouraged to do so they could undertake considerable 
replenishment of household goods from these casual earnings. 


It is anticipated that the Council will have available in the 
near future a study of current policies in respect to casual earnings 
and supplementary aid followed by relief departments throughout 
Canada. The information will be compiled from the data gathered 
in recent inquiries to relief departments and social agencies of all 
provinces. 


M. B. 


SUPREME COURT RULES EMPLOYMENT AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE ACT INVALID 


ON June 17th, the Supreme Court of Canada ruled by four votes 

to two that the Employment and Social Insurance Act was 
ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada. This legislation, it will 
be recalled, was passed at the closing session of the last Parliament. 
Its general purpose was the establishment of an employment service 
for the Dominion of Canada and a system of unemployment insur- 
ance based on contributions from the employer, the employee and 
the federal authority; it also provided for the gathering of data 
on a wide scale looking toward the eventual setting up of a health 
insurance scheme for the Dominion. 


In the hearing before the Supreme Court, counsel representing 
the Dominion Government claimed that the Act was within the 
competence of the Federal Parliament in virtue of its power to 
make laws for the “peace, order and good government of Canada”, 
to regulate trade and commerce, to raise money by any mode or 
system of taxation, and to appropriate public money for any public 
purpose. (The treaty-making power given to Parliament by the 
British North America Act was not invoked, although it had been 
mentioned in the preamble to the Act). Counsel representing the 
Governments of British Columbia, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec 
argued that the Act was unconstitutional. 


The competence of Parliament was, in general, supported by 
the minority of the judges, who did not, however, agree that the 
Act could be defended as legislation regulating trade and commerce. 

The majority of the judges took the position that the Act 
was not within the competence of the Dominion Parliament. They 
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considered that there was no foundation for the exercise of the 
power to make laws for “peace, order and good government’’, 
since there was no emergency amounting to a national peril and the 
statute was a permanent one dealing with normal conditions of 
employment. They further pointed out that the Act dealt with 
many matters which could not be brought under the heading of 
trade and commerce, such as the contract of employment, employ- 
ment service, unemployment insurance and benefit, and health. 

In ruling that this legislation was invalid, the majority of the 
justices stated that it was evident, both from the considerations 
set forth in the preamble and from the main provisions of the Act, 
that the primary object of the Act was not taxation but the estab- 
lishment of a scheme for employment service and unemployment 
insurance, and that the provisions for levying contributions from 
employers and employees were simply part of the method for 
carrying out the scheme. In any case, they considered it doubtful 
whether the employee's contribution could properly be described 
as a tax; it appeared to them to resemble an insurance premium 
or a similar payment. Furthermore, they said, the Act would 
impose compulsory terms in contracts of employment and thus 
create civil rights as between employer and employed. But 
all these matters lay within the competence of the provincial 
legislatures. 


In the opinion of the majority of the Court, therefore, the 
Act was a direct and unwarranted appropriation of powers attri- 
buted to the provinces under the British North America Act and 
wholly outside the competence of the Parliament of Canada. 


Other social measures referred to the Supreme Court for their 
opinion were: the Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings Act, 
the Minimum Wages Act, and the Limitation of Hours of Work 
Act. These statutes were opposed as unconstitutional by the 
Governments of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. Three of the judges 
gave it as their opinion that these statutes (except for one section 
of the Minimum Wages Act) were intra vires; and the other three 
considered that they were ultra vires. 

As we go to press, the Honourable Ernest Lapointe, Minister 
of Justice, has just announced that the Dominion Government will 
apply at the present sitting of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council for leave to appeal from these judgments. 


M. M. C. 
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RECENT CHANGES IN FEDERAL RELIEF PROVISIONS 


Cy] HE announcement by the Minister of Labour of changes and 

developments in federal relief policy at the beginning of this 
month have met with a mixed reception by official bodies and general 
public. As has been the case for years now, the immediate effects 
are uncertain in the arguments and counter claims of federal, 
provincial and municipal interest which almost inevitably follow 
upon each new announcement in relief policy. 


The first announcement of a 10 per cent cut in Dominion 
relief grants to the provinces for the months of July, August and 
September, following upon the 15 per cent cut which came into 
effect in April, met with an immediate indication of intention in 
one province at least, to pass this burden on to the municipalities, 
and in some municipalities an attempt to pass it on in turn to those 
on relief by a straight cut in relief expenditures. Resulting dis- 
turbances occasioned by relief recipients in a number of localities 
have bulked largely in recent news, and in some instances at least, 
have resulted in an unconditional surrender of the local authorities 
to the demands of those on relief. 


In making his announcement the Minister pointed out that 
Dominion grants to the provinces were increased 75 per cent last 
December, and that even with the two recent reductions, the 
Dominion payments are still substantially higher than a year ago. 


Thirty Million for Works Projects 


Simultaneously with the announcement of reduction in relief 
grants, the Minister announced the conclusion of agreements with 
the provinces for the expenditure of 30 million dollars on a fifty 
fifty basis for works projects, chiefly in highway construction, 
throughout the Dominion. Of the 15 million to be contributed by 
the Dominion Government three million is available from funds 
still unexpended in previous works projects while 12 million was 
voted as a supplementary estimate at the last parliamentary 
session. The Dominion Government expresses the hope that the 
highway construction to be undertaken will be ultimately develop- 
mental in its stimulus to Canada’s important mining industry, and 
to our growing tourist trade. A good deal of the work will be 
concentrated in areas where new and developing mines are seriously 
handicapped for lack of transportation facilities and in and around 
the national parks of Canada, especially in opening up gateways 
of travel for tourists from ‘“‘across the line.’ Two new national 
parks in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, for which provision 
was made in the recent session of Parliament will be opened up and 
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developed, while a measure for the acquisition of another park in 
New Brunswick is forecast for the next session. 


Provision is also made in these special relief expenditures for 
rehabilitation schemes for the relief of farm settlers in the drought 
areas in the west. 


The question of whether there is any substantial quid pro quo 
in relief reductions through public relief works has been warmly 
debated in recent years, especially in view of Britain's long 
experience and present unfavourable attitude to such measures. 
Canada’s own experience coincides with that of older lands in 
respect to the costliness of each day's work so provided. On the 
other hand there can be no question of the permanent value of many 
of our relief works as part of the capital structure of a young 
country, as contrasted with the situation in older, comparatively 
well equipped nations. The Minister has met this situation to some 
degree by planning much of the work in projects that will contribute 
to further industrial development. On the other hand there has 
been some representative and responsible criticism already, of 
further borrowing with all budgets still unbalanced. Nowhere 
have there been extravagant claims as to how far the funds 
allocated to this purpose can be expected to create a major stimulus 
to employment, and this remains a question. 


The announcement that the National Employment Com- 
mission will complete by September a preliminary study of employ- 
ment need throughout Canada, may however, perhaps be taken as 
an indication that the Dominion Government may go farther 
itself and in stimulation of private employment when such an 
analysis has been made. The Commission's preliminary study is 
to be made by a special registration of relief recipients and the 
gathering of data in respect to their employment possibilities which 
will be undertaken during the summer. There has been, as yet, 
no indication as to whether the National Employment Commission's 
survey will include a registration, not only of unemployed in receipt 
of relief, but of the unemployed who are idle and in need of work, 
but are living upon their savings or other resources, or dependent 
upon their families, relatives and friends. This total runs into tens 
of thousands and from it employment openings and relief totals 
are being constantly fed. 


It is the existence of this great group that raises a question of 
the wisdom of one proviso in the new agreements, namely that 50 
per cent of the men to be given work, are to be taken from the 
relief rolls. It, is probable that this clause will add to the troubles 
of relief administrators and employment service officials. Previous 
experience has shown beyond a doubt that relief applicants increase 
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substantially under such circumstances. If being on relief increases 
a man’s eligibility for a job the relief rolls are bound to swell, 
recruited from the idle who were “trying to get by.’ Already in 
one of our largest cities, tentative reports, as we go to press, show 
a perceptible increase in relief applications since the beginning of 
this month. 


In addition to the 30 million dollars involved in the Dominion- 
provincial agreements for works to be undertaken “as a direct 
stimulus to employment,’ funds in excess of 40 million, voted in 
the supplementary estimates of the last session, will be expended 
on federal works projects, according to the Minister's announcement. 


Relief Camps ‘Demobilized" 


The Minister of Labour's third announcement, of the final 
closing of the relief camps throughout the Dominion, as at July 
Ist, was anticipated. The progressive reduction of the men in 
camp since March has been accomplished quietly, and every man 
has been offered a job, while the official statement gives assurance 
that no compulsion has been exercised in obtaining acceptance of 
the openings offered. Approximately 10,000 of the men were to 
be absorbed by the railways of Canada, largely on deferred main- 
tenance of way, according to agreements made with the Dominion 
Government some time ago, and close to 9,000 men have been 
engaged from the relief camps to date, while several hundred 
others have been taken on from various communities. With 2,000 
additional men taken on by the railways in various supervisory 
and service capacities, it is estimated that 12,000 men have found 
gainful employment with the railways in recent months. Nearly 
seven hundred others have been provided with farm employment 
through the assistance of the Soldier Settlement Board and the 
Employment Service of Canada, and many others have left camp 
voluntarily to seek work elsewhere. In all, over 20,000 men have 
been ‘“demobilized"’ from the camps since March the first. 


The cooperation of the Frontier College has been secured in 
the provision of volunteer instructors where large gangs of men are 
employed, and approximately 100 young university men will share 
the daily labour of road and camp gangs and conduct voluntary 
evening instructional classes during this summer season. 

It will be recalled that the Dominion relief camps were 
organized at a time when the situation in respect to the relief of 
homeless and transient men was rapidly growing beyond the capacity 
of a number of our larger cities to cope with it. The present closing 
of the camps has been accompanied by the absorption of the great 
majority of the men into employment which is, however admittedly 
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seasonal, and the winter months will undoubtedly bring large 
numbers back to the cities with the prospect of some period of 
dependency. In the pre relief camp days community planning 
and effort to meet the needs of this group of destitute unemployed 
on any really constructive basis was conspicuously lacking almost 
everywhere, and a return of these men to such conditions, whether 
their relief needs are met from federal or local sources, cannot be 
anticipated with equanimity. Advance planning for coordination of 
services, for treatment on a selective basis, and for constructive 
intereststooccupy idle time would seem to be in order in anticipation 
of a problem which will inevitably return, in some measure, with 
the late autumn and early winter of this year. 


M. B. 


TORONTO ORGANIZATION TO AID RECOVERY 


The Development and Recovery Committee is the ambitious 
name of a recently formed organization in Toronto. Representing 
industry, government and public service bodies, the organization is 
purely voluntary, with the announced objective of stimulating 
employment in building and highway construction in and around 
Toronto. The Committee is under the chairmanship of W. J. 
Stewart, Toronto's ex-mayor. 


Following the initial meeting, according to press resports, the 
members of the various interests represented in the committee were 
commissioned to return to their own groups and strive to arouse 
interest in the committee's plans and if possible induce the groups 
to set aside a scheduled meeting for discussion of proposed works. 
After these group meetings have taken place a large and representa- 
tive meeting will be called at which the Prime Minister of Canada, 
the Lieutenant Governor and the Premier of Ontario and the 
Mayor of Toronto will be invited to be present. 

“Our objective is to transfer men from relief rolls to pay rolls 
through productive effort,’ the Chairman said in his remarks to 
the first meeting. “Instead of criticising our elected representatives, 
we have formed this body to cooperate with them,” he said. 

The Development and Recovery Committee was stated to be 
a non-political public service body, representative of the federal, 
provincial and municipal governments, boards of education, real 
estate board, industry and finance, and women’s organizations. 
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THE NEW CHILD WELFARE ACT OF MANITOBA 


Assented to March 30th, 1936 
(CONTRIBUTED) 


INCE 1924, the Child Welfare Act of Manitoba has come to 
resemble a rambling house covering considerable ground. Quite 
true, there was a large main building built on a solid foundation 
but nevertheless it had many unused rooms. As specific needs 
arose, annexes, compartments and even ‘lean-tos’ were added. 
As a result of this type of structure, it had become increasingly 
difficult to find one’s way about. Admittedly, it was an intriguing 
old house and some bright person (lawyer or layman) was almost 
sure at some inopportune moment to discover some secret passage 
or unexplored portion. Of course, there was the joy of the explora- 
tion and the possible “find’’, which was at least stimulating. 


But, as is happening to most of our old landmarks in the 
building world, it was torn down, some of the materials used again 
and a modern, compact structure erected in its place. 


Now to drop our metaphor and comment on the Act as 
reconstructed.— One of the most interesting developments in 
Manitoba legislation is an effort to establish uniformity in residential 
qualifications. The former Child Welfare Act made it possible for 
a child to acquire its own residence by a six months’ stay (under 
certain conditions) in a municipality. This has now been deleted 
and residence is defined as in the Municipal Act which also applies 
to the Hospital Aid Act and the Mental Deficiency Act. 


In general, the new Act attempts to limit the field of child 
welfare to that which can be more adequately covered. Formerly, 
the Director's obligations were particularly exacting and extensive. 
A table or contents now makes ready reference possible. The former 
Act consisted of 12 Parts while the present Act has been consoli- 
dated into 10 as follows : 


PART I — deals with the creation of the Division—duties of 
the Director, appointment and duties of the Board, etc. 


PART II — implements in Manitoba the Juvenile Delinquents 
Act of Canada and provides for the establishment of Juvenile Courts 
throughout the Province. 


PART III — BEREAVED AND DEPENDENT CHILDREN — makes 
provision, as formerly, for the children in the province who, 
because of the death of both parents, or the death of the 
father, or confinement of the father in a hospital for mental diseases, 
or the total or permanent physical disability of the father, are likely 
to suffer because of lack of means to have proper care supplied. 
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An attempt has been made to provide adequate guardianship 
for orphans. Formerly they were enrolled under Part III for 
supervision and maintenance but no provision was made for 
guardianship. The Act now states that such a child shall be dealt 
with as a neglected child under Part IV except as to his main- 
tenance which shall be in accordance with the rules and conditions 
under this Part and no order shall be made against the municipality 
in such case until the child is disentitled to an allowance under 
this Part. 


In practice this will mean an orphan under Part III — and 
there may be orphans who do not meet the requirements of Part III 
(for instance, they may not be born in Canada) will be maintained 
in whole or in part according to their assets by the province until 
they reach their 15th birthday, then a maintenance order may 
become effective on the municipality in which they had residence. 


PART IV — NEGLECTED CHILDREN — defines neglect and out- 
lines more concisely the procedure in regard to apprehension 
and court action. This section has eliminated almost entirely 
dependency and delinquency. Unfortunately, destitution and de- 
pendency had too often in the past been accepted under neglect 
and the wrong treatment given, viz., removing the children instead 
of supplying relief. 


In regard to delinquency, this is adequately covered in the 
Juvenile Delinquents Act and yet there is ample provision in the 
Child Welfare Act to give the child the benefit of any doubt between 
delinquency and neglect. 


PART V—CHILDREN OF UNMARRIED WOMEN—(N.B.: mother 
has been changed to woman). “Unmarried woman” includes a 
woman who, at the period of the conception of the child, was 
divorced or was a widow: S.M. 1933, c. 4, s. 40 part. 


This section, as formerly, provides that hospitals and institu- 
tions receiving an unmarried woman for accouchement shall notify 
the Director within three days. It sets forth the procedure in 
securing a Filiation Order, provides for committal for a period not 
exceeding six months for failure to comply with the Filiation Order, 
makes provision that under certain circumstances, the Director 
may lay an Information on behalf of the woman. Unless good 
cause is shown, an Information against an alleged father shall be 
finally heard and disposed of within six months of the laying of 
the Information or within 12 months after the birth of the child, 
whichever is the later date. No child under the age of 16 years 
shall for the purposes of this Part be deemed able to maintain 
himself. 
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There has always been a difficult social question in regard to 
cases where there is a Filiation Order for. the child and the mother 
marries a man other than the alleged father. Does money coming 
into the home from a Filiation Order for this child separate him 
as one apart from the family and tend to keep alive unpleasant 
memories? Should the husband assume this responsibility on 
marriage and allow the putative father to be relieved of the 
responsibility? The Act does not deal with this phase and no 
doubt a precedent will have to be established by an appeal in a 
specific case. 

PART VI — IMMIGRANT CHILDREN — For some years there 
has been practically no immigration in Manitoba but this section 
is apparently placed in the Act for future uSe. 

The Immigrant Child in Part VI means a child who has been 
brought into the province by any person or organization for the 
purpose of settlement in the province. Some discussion might 
arise here in regard to inter-provincial placements. Would a child 
placed in Manitoba be an immigrant child under the Manitoba 
legislation? | 

PART VII — CHILD WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS — provides for 
the incorporation of Children’s Aid Societies, states their duties 
and provides for the establishment of Child Welfare Committees. 

PART VIII — ADOPTION OF CHILDREN — One year is cited 
as the probationary period. The method of adoption as carried 
on by the Director is outlined as well as the method for 
Children’s Aid Societies which have the authority to place children 
in foster homes. After one year in.a foster home, with the approval 
of the Director, a decree of absolute adoption may be granted. 

PART 1X —GUARDIANSHIP OF CHILDREN—deals with parents’ 
rights; contract of infant; appointment of guardian; control by the 
court over infant; control by court of Estate. 

PART X — GENERAL PROVISIONS — This deals with Shelters 
and Child Welfare Officers, Municipal By-Laws, prohibitions and 
penalties and miscellaneous provisions. 

A great deal of time and thought has been spent on this Act 
by Governmental officials and others interested in child welfare 


and the consensus of opinion is that a good piece of legislation has 
been evolved. 
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WINNIPEG LAUNCHES NEW FAMILY AGENCY 


On May 4th at a public meeting the Family Bureau of 
Winnipeg, a new private agency to coordinate family welfare 
services, came into being. The meeting, which was held under 
the auspices of the Central Council of Social Agencies, drew an 
attendance of almost 200 and a local committee which had been 
working out details of the projected organization, presented its 
report. 

The creation of this agency brings to fruition one of the 
important recommendations of the survey of family services in 
Winnipeg made by the Canadian Welfare Council two years ago. 

The officers and Board of the new organization are: 


Ps de ssa oexab Rev. H. M. PEARSON 
Ist Vice President........ Mr. R. A. SARA 

2nd Vice President........ Dr. O. C. TRAINOR 
Hon. Secretary...........Mrs. HArotp RiLEy 
Hon. Treasurer...........Mr. J. W. HALts 


and Mrs. A. M. Campbell; Mrs. H. M. Speechly; Mrs. 
Norman Young; Mrs. Hugh Phillips; Mrs. Max Heppner; Mrs. 
Martin Murphy; Mrs. H. W. Manning; Mrs. Anna Welch; Mrs. 
R. MacQueen; Mr. C. V. McArthur, K.C.; Dr. J. C. Pincock; 
and Mr. Stanley Jones. 

As we go to press it has just been announced that Miss Elin 
Anderson, whose appointment has been commented on more fully 
on another page, will go to Winnipeg in September as the first 
Director of the Family Bureau 


* * * 


NOTES 
OF INTEREST TO WORKERS WITH JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


It will be recalled that several amendments to the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act of Canada and the Criminal Code were passed 
by the Dominion Parliament last year following representations 
from various sources including the Canadian Welfare Council, 
acting through its Honorary Counsel, Mr. W. L. Scott, K.C. 
These representations were made at the request of officials in 
three provinces charged with responsibility for administration of 
legislation respecting Juvenile Delinquents. 


In the drafting of those amendments certain clerical errors 
crept in which again created an anomolous situation. These 
e e ) 4. 
errors were rectified at the recent session of Parliament, and the 
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amending legislation of the current year will be found in Section 
5 of Bill 96, an Act to Amend the Criminal Code, and Bill 89, 
which amends Sections 5 and 33 of the Juvenile Delinquents Act. 


These amendments will appear in Chapters 29 and 40 of the 
Statutes of 1936. 


* * * 


QUEBEC TO HAVE OLD AGE PENSIONS 


At its recent session the Legislature of Quebec passed an Act 
to enable that province to participate in Federal old age pensions 
provided that 75 per cent of the sum to be paid out for old age 
pensions shall be met by the Federal Government. This is in line 
with the present Federal provision for old age pensions, and with 
the accession of Quebec all provinces have now provided for 
participation in the Federal scheme. 

The provincial Act contemplates that the balance shall be 
paid out of the provincial treasury, no contribution being required 
of the municipalities. Power is given to the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council to authorize payment of pensions to the persons and 
under the conditions specified in any Federal legislation respecting 
old age pensions. The Act provides for the appointment by the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council of an Old Age Pensions Com- 
mission of three members, and of an official for each county, 
municipality or defined territory. 


The Act will be administered by the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs, Trade and Commerce. 


* * * 


SASKATCHEWAN HAS BUREAU OF RELIEF AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


An Act passed by Saskatchewan's legislature at its recent 
session provides for the establishment of a Bureau of Relief and 
Public Welfare consisting of a Commissioner and necessary assist- 
ants to be charged with administering government relief for 
indigents, supervising relief measures generally, and obtaining 
statistical data as to indigency and relief. The Department under 
which the Bureau will operate will be determined by the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council. Unemployment relief measures will fall with- 
in the Bureau's jurisdiction, and a number of its sections are 
concerned with the imposition of residence restrictions upon relief 
recipients on the one hand, and with the enforcement of obligations 
upon the municipalities on the other. Neglect of a municipality 
to provide unemployment relief is declared to be an offence under 
the Act rendering the municipality liable to a fine of five hundred 
dollars. 
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NEW RELIEF REGISTRATION 


Just as “Child and Family Welfare” goes to press, the report 
of an interview with Mr. Arthur Purvis, Chairman of the National 
Employment Commission, and the Honourable Norman Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, announces: a new registration of all unem- 
ployed in receipt of relief to be undertaken during the month of 
August, under the direction of the Commission in close cooperation 
with the Provincial Governments. The new registration is not 
designed primarily to purge the relief lists but to provide a solid 
basis of information upon which the employment and occupation 
plans of the new body will be developed. The registration will 
differ from any other census yet attempted on the relief situation 
in that individual case sheets will be filled out by the local offices 
and the duplicates forwarded to Ottawa for common compilation and 
interpretation. The Commission hopes generally to discover to what 
extent the re-employment of those on relief will be possible, by their 
classification and retraining, if necessary, and by obtaining the collabo- 
ration of private enterprise in opening new avenues of activity. 


The Minister of Labour at the same time stated most explicitly 
that the relief camp scheme as it had existed in the past was definitely 
abandoned and that should it be necessary to develop new training 
camps to equip some classes of unemployed for new occupation, 
they would be organized along different lines, fossibly resembling 
the British Ministry of Labour camps. A special agreement has 
been concluded with the Frontier College whereby a special grant 
of $7,500.00 has been made available from the Dominion Government 
to assist in defraying the expenses of teachers for the instruction of 
the men now engaged oh the various railway construction projects. 
Frontier College is distinctly a Canadian evolution and this official 
recognition of its work will be warmly commended. 


The National Employment Commission is now working on 
this relief re-census and on the plans for the development of the 
National Advisory Committee provided for under the Act, which 
will be followed by the creation of local advisory bodies. Mean- 
while, each Provincial Government will be asked to appoint a 
registration officer who will sit in at conference in Ottawa on the 
details of the relief form and registration now projected. Once 
this relief registration has been completed, the Commission plans 
to keep a current duplicate file at Ottawa which may involve 
re-registration twice a year. It is planned that the local advisory 
committees to the National Commission will give attention to the 
problems of those out of work but not on relief and their employ- 
ment needs, as well as to those in receipt of relief. 
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SOME RECENT APPOINTMENTS IN CANADIAN 
SOCIAL AGENCIES 


The Rev. W. W. Judd, M.A., D.C.L., assumed his duties on 
May Ist, as Secretary of the Council for Social Service of the 
Church of England in Canada. Dr. Judd who was formerly 
Rector of All Saints Church; Hamilton, Ontario, succeeds in his 
present post the late Canon C. W. Vernon, well known to Canadian 
social work, who had held that office for many years. 


* * * 


Miss Joy Maines, formerly Executive Secretary of the Social 
Service Index of Toronto, assumed her duties as Executive Director 
of the Ottawa Council of Social Agencies and Ottawa Community 
Chests on May 15th. 


Miss Maines is a graduate of the Department of Social Science 
of the University of Toronto and gained her early experience in 
case work with the Big Sister Association and the Infants’ Home of 
Toronto. Then she joined the staff of the Social Service Index as 
Assistant to Miss Emily Mohr, then Executive Secretary. Miss 
Maines succeeded Miss Mohr in the Secretaryship in 1932, and 
remained in that position until her present appointment. In 
Ottawa she succeeds Mrs. Marjorie Thomson who had served as 
Director of the Ottawa Community Chests and the Council of 
Social Agencies for the past three years. 


* * * 


H. K. Rogers, Ph.D., has been appointed General Secretary 
of the Big Brother Movement in Toronto, filling the vacancy created 
by the death of the late Frank P. Sharpe. Dr. Rogers was previous- 
ly attached as psychologist to the staff of the Toronto Infants’ 


Home. 
* ok ok 


Miss Elin Anderson, a Canadian social worker who has worked 
for some years in the United States, will go to Winnipeg September 
Ist as the first Director of the newly created Family Bureau of that 
city. Miss Anderson is a graduate of Wesley College, University 
of Manitoba, where she majored in History and English, subsequent- 
ly teaching history in Saskatchewan high schools. Later she 
attended the New York School of Social Work, and Columbia 
University where she obtained her master’s degree. Miss Anderson 
has gained varied experience in social work in the United States, 
and since 1929 has been Assistant Director of the Eugenics Survey 
of Vermont, doing social research and educational work through- 


out the state. 
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REVIEWS 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING, by Mary Sewell Gardner, R.N., A.M. 
Published by The Macmillan Company. $3.00. Revised Edition. 476 pp. 

A contribution to public health nursing that is of considerable 
value is the recent revision of Miss Gardner's classic volume, 
**Public Health Nursing’. The programme that has developed in 
Canada and the United States-during the last twenty years is 


clarified by analysis by a person of Miss Gardner's ability and long 
experience. 


The marked differences between the second and third editions, 
appearing in 1924 and 1936, are an interesting commentary on 
the changes in thought and emphasis that have been characteristic 
of the past ten years. Public health nursing is a profession still 
in its active years of growth, and will continue to grow and adapt 
itself to fill a vital place in the development of the health and 
welfare of the growing generations. What its place is to be in 
relation to the other welfare services is a question of the present, 
the answer to which is even now being sought. 


The desirability of generalized or specialized services was a 
controversial question in Miss Gardner's 1924 edition, the discus- 
sion of which occupied much space. In the intervening years, 
study and experience have shown the unquestionable superiority 
of the generalized plan, and although specialized services still exist, 
the objective of generalization is plain and one feels the desirable 
outcome is likely to be achieved more readily because of that fact. 


On the other hand, the problems of relationship in a com- 
munity, the increasing realization of the importance of mental 
hygiene, and the necessity for staff education and improved methods 


of supervision are of present importance, and are here given careful 
thought. 


In the years in which she has been associated with the 
developing of principles in public health nursing, Miss Gardner 
has undoubtedly been aware of the seeming slowness of growth, 
and the reader benefits by a thoughtful philosophy and an oppor- 
tunity to look at all sides of the problem without the influence of 
hasty statement or decision, as a result. We in Canada have 
frequently deplored the lack of a Canadian text of this sort, but 
while two neighbouring countries have much in common, and in 
connection with public health, at least, much reason for common 
elements in principle and organization, we are fortunate to be 
able to make use of such a volume as ‘Public Health Nursing”. 


Feit 
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AN ADMINISTRATIVE STUDY OF THE NOVA SCOTIA DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH with Recommendations by W. A. 
McIntosh, M.D., D.P.H. Published by N. S. Provincial Secretary, 
King’s Printer. 1935. 


One of the numerous contributions to Canada made in behalf 
of public health by the Rockefeller Foundation has been an adminis- 
trative study of the Nova Scotia Department of Health, conducted 
by Dr. W. A. McIntosh in 1934, the report of which appeared 
during 1935. 

The study was instituted at the request of the department, 
for the purpose of determining the effectiveness of its programme, 
and what changes within their means would make possible a wider 
and more efficient service. 

Basing his analysis on data collected in December 1933 and 
June and July of 1934, Dr. McIntosh has given thoughtful con- 
sideration to each phase of the Department's work, outlining the 
existing public health problems, the present organization and the 
financial picture. On this composite foundation of the situation 
as it is, he has formulated his recommendations to meet the problems 
originally determined, and to be developed gradually and within 
the scope of the Department's means. 

The situation and the facts that appear are, of course, peculiar 
to Nova Scotia, and as has been said in Russia, ‘everyone needs a 
revolution, although the same revolution wouldn't do for everyone.” 
As one reads this admirable report certain universal facts do emerge, 
and it is a telling argument for the usefulness of an objective and 
fair appraisal of any department's work. 


Pr. 


* * * 


MATERNAL AND INFANT MORTALITY DECREASING 


Returns from the Vital Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, show the following figures for 1935. 

The Canadian birth rate continues to fall slightly, from 221,303 in 
1934 (20.5 per 1000 population) to 221,031 in 1935 (20.2 per 1000 
population). The number of stillbirths remains at 2.8 percent of the 
total births, and the death rate under one month as 35 per 1000 live 
births. There is a continuing decrease in the deaths under one year, 
with 15,711 in 1935, (71 per 1000 live births), as compared with 15,870 
(72 per 1000 live births), in 1934. 

The number of maternal deaths shows a gratifying decrease from 
1167, or 5.3 per 1000 live births, in 1934, to 1093, or 4.9 per 1000 live 
births in 1935. This is the first time since the formation of the 
Dominion Registration Area in 1926 that the maternal death rate for 
Canada has been below 5 per 1000 live births. 

(These figures are subject to revision). 
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WITH THE KINDERGARTNERS 


RELATION OF THE KINDERGARTEN TO NEW 
MOVEMENTS IN EDUCATION 


EpNA DEAN BAKER 
President, National College of Education 
(An address given to the Kindergarten Section of the Ontario Educational 


Association in Toronto, on April 16th, 1936) 
Cy HE Year 1937 will mark one hundred years since the establish- 
ment of the first kindergarten by Friedrich Froebel. Since that 
time the kindergarten has flourished in many countries of Europe and 
has been still more successful on this side of the Atlantic. The influence 
of the kindergarten has been profound on all of education, while 
later movements have in turn influenced its growth and development. 


One of these movements is Montessori’s House of Childhood; 
originating in 1908 in Rome, Italy, in the slums, it contributed 
a new emphasis on physical freedom and individual instruction 
and supplied a self-corrective equipment in its didactic apparatus. 
While there are some Montessori classes in America the largest 
number are to be found in Europe. The Montessori movement is 
a live contemporary movement reaching children of kindergarten 
age and those somewhat older and younger. 


Early Social Service Approach 


In 1907 or thereabouts, the first Nursery School was opened 
in London by Rachel and Margaret MacMillan. These names and 
that of Grace Owen are well known to all who are interested in 
the development of nursery school education. The nursery school 
in England had a decided social service emphasis; established to 
meet the needs of slum children, it flourished during the war 
and in 1918 the Fisher Bill gave even the two-year old his share 
of the school tax. The nursery school has an all-day programme, 
emphasizes health and wholesome physical care, stresses careful 
habit formation in relation thereto, and has borrowed many of 
the activities and much play equipment from the kindergarten and 
Montessori school. Nursery schools were later in developing in 
Canada and the United States, but in 1930 there were 343 in 
the United States. In the Autumn of 1932 the Government at 
Washington began these schools for the children of the needy and 
unemployed, calling them emergency nursery schools. Strange as 
it may seem this movement started when these schools were 
approved by the National Association of Nursery Education, 
meeting in Toronto in October, 1932. In the first year 2,979 of 
these units were opened in 31 States. Their development alone 
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is a very interesting story. The nursery school has not only served 
a social welfare purpose in Canada and the United States but 
has been used as a laboratory in research centres. It has been 
incorporated into some of our leading private schools and a few 
public schools. It is a part of the training school in a few of our 
teachers’ colleges and is used as a practice centre for home economics 
departments in high schools, colleges and universities. 


Stimulus to Parent Education 


A fourth movement bearing close relationship to the nursery 
school and kindergarten is the movement in parent education. It 
started with Froebel’s Mother Play and Mothers’ Classes. It was 
continued by the early kindergartners. The work was unscientific, 
more or less sporadic, but there was a close bond of sympathy 
between the school and home, a real sharing of experience, real 


helpfulness in co-operation. The nursery school has given great ~ 


impetus to this movement with its much more carefully planned 
programme for parent education. To-day the movement is being 
forwarded by scientific research, by numerous organizations, by 
established departments in colleges and universities, by a volume 
of literature in the form of books, magazines, pamphlets and syndi- 
cated newspaper articles. Thousands, yes, millions of parents are 
going to school, not only to teachers in formal schools but in the 
less formal activities secured through reading, meetings, conferences 
and activities. It is undoubtedly the greatest educational innova- 
tion of our times, and is fraught with great promise for the future 
of the race, we believe. 


Contribution to Child Care and Study 


Closely related to the parent education movement is the child 
study movement, somewhat narrower in scope but including teachers 
as well as parents. It has furthered the intelligent study of children 
and has gradually developed from an unscientific procedure to the 
more scientific procedure of the present, made possible through 
the use of instruments, scientific tests and carefully designed obser- 
vation charts. The movement is represented by trained workers 
in research. It has an organization and a magazine; it is contri- 
buting to the knowledge of the teacher, the parent, the citizen, 
concerning children, their abilities and their needs. 

Other movements which are organized and related to the 
child study movement are the health movement, which has empha- 
sized baby clinics, child welfare clinics and health centres, and 
the mental hygiene movement, which has brought into existence 
behavior clinics and guidance service for maladjusted children. 
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The recreation or play movement is a less formal movement 
taking its inspiration from the kindergarten and the idea of educa- 
tive play. For little children this movement has culminated in 
play schools and groups, in parks, playgrounds, stores, hotels, 
boats and other community and transportation centres. These 
schools are less formally organized and the leaders often less well 
trained. If worthy, they serve to make the public somewhat more 
aware of the needs of young children and-the suitable environment 
and guidance for their play life. 


Kindergarten Methods Applied to Higher Grades 

The last movement of which I shall speak might be termed 
the progressive primary movement. Its inception is directly con- 
nected with the kindergarten but it has been influenced by all 
the other movements which we have mentioned. Based on meeting 
the needs of the growing child for activity and greater physical 
freedom, for a happy child life environment, for opportunity for 
self-expression, for social give and take with his fellows, it has 
utilized modern knowledge of the learning process and has greatly 
improved the teaching of the three R’s. It has resulted in putting 
many activities of the kindergarten into the grades, such as games, 
rhythms, dramatization, fine and industrial arts, story-telling and 
the singing of songs. It has stood against forcing the formal 
programme of the grades into the kindergarten but has rather 
accepted the kindergarten child's informal learnings in reading and 
counting and based development from that point. 


Kindergarten Enriched by Contemporary Movements 


We have spoken of the relation of all these movements to the 
kindergarten as being the pioneer in a new type of child education. 
The principles of the kindergarten have been the leaven, i.e., 
education through play activities, interest the keynote to effort, 
social or group education, creativity or creative expression. The 
kindergarten has also been changed by these movements. Its 
health programme has been widened to include, in many places, 
daily health inspection, a physical examination for every child, 
strict quarantine for colds and contagions, a nutritious noon meal, 
rest periods, more careful attention to toilet needs and habits. 
Its mental hygiene programme has been made more conscious, 
more emphasis has been placed upon a wholesome environment, 
a happy atmosphere, quiet poise in the teacher and rational control 
of the children. It has incorporated scientific treatment of temper 
tantrums, timidity, over-aggressiveness, and such habits as thumb 
sucking and enuresis. Intelligence testing is being used, resulting 
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in the more careful grading of materials and instruction to meet 
individual differences. The curriculum has been gradually enriched 
by the addition of more scientifically constructed materials such 
as large blocks and a variety of toys, better music, more stories 
and of a finer quality, greater opportunity in materials for creative 
work. There has been also a steady improvment in the quality 
of teaching due to longer training courses for teachers and to their 
attendance at summer schools, extension classes and conventions. 
The objectives of the kindergarten have been brought into align- 
ment with progressive primary education and with nursery school 
education. The curriculum has been integrated into the newer 
unified courses of study. 

The future is bright for those interested in the education of 
young children. Greater public recognition of the importance of 


these years, larger support and better teaching may be anticipated. \ 
The race will then move forward more rapidly on the feet of ™ 


little children. 


RIPENESS 


“There comes a time in every normal child's life 
when he is ripe for doing certain things, for learning 
each of the things he needs to know. To try to teach 
him before he has reached this ripeness is not only 


inefficient and wasteful, but may permanently blight 
his learning We continually and painfully 
struggle to teach to unripe children things which, a 
little later, the children would learn easily and satisfy- 


ingly”. 





OP HIs is the opening statement in Carleton Washburn’s article 
on “‘Ripeness,’’ published in the February issue of Progressive 
Education. 

He goes on to show how much this principle is violated in school 
systems. “They use calendar age as a measure of ripeness; they 
have not learned the relative difficulty, from the child's standpoint, 
of many of the things they teach; they ignore the whole range of 
differences in maturity among the children in any class’. 

He points out that, “‘it is in the habit training of little children 
and in the teaching of reading, spelling, arithmetic and other 
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intellectual skills to older children that most of the damage is 
done’”’. 

He gives as an illustration of the harm done to children by 
forcing them too soon, the findings of Dr. Wm. E. Blatz in the 
field of early habit formation, which show that children whose 
parents tried to train them too soon in their learning of bladder 
and bowel control, were seriously retarded. 


Mr. Washburn states, “A child whose teacher tries to teach 
him to read too soon is foredoomed to failure. This failure is not 
the relatively harmless one of the child not learning to read until 
he is ripe for reading. It often results in an emotional reaction 
against reading which may persist for years. 


The article deals with the question, “‘When should children 
learn to read?” Most children start in their reading as they enter 
the first grade,—at six years of age or a little earlier, but investiga- 
tion shows that about a third of American children fail in their 
first year,—a greater proportion than in any other grade. Yet 
parents are more insistent on success in a child's learning to read 
as soon as he enters the first grade than on any other phase in the 
routine of his development. They do not worry about the delay 
of the appearance of his first tooth or his first step in walking, 
for they know he will acquire these as well as the child who has 
developed earlier. Yet if he is slow in beginning to read,—the 
child, the teacher and the system are criticized, but the writer 
says, ‘We have probably fostered this attitude unwittingly, by 
our own assumption that all children at six are ready for reading”’. 


A careful study, with repeated experiments, on the subject of 
reading—readiness shows that the large majority of those children 
who were six-and-a-half years old in September have made good, 
but below that age the proportion of successful children greatly 
decreased. In the Winnetka schools, of which Mr. Washburn is 
Superintendent, a chart is kept showing when each child is six-and- 
a-half years old mentally and “the teacher is careful to avoid 
any effort to get a child to read before he has reached that stage 
of mental growth’’. 


The writer draws our attention to the question of physical 
readiness of the eyes for reading, on which Dr. Emmet Albert 
Betts has been working. 


He emphasizes the importance of choosing books suitable to 
the reading ability of a child, for “When a child tries to read a book 
that is too difficult, he loses interest and becomes discouraged. 
Without analyzing the cause he begins to dislike not only the 
particular book but reading itself. Not liking to read, he reads 
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less and fails to get that fluency which comes from much reading 
and is necessary to the enjoyment of reading’. 


“When a child is not succeeding happily with any type of 
undertaking, let us immediately raise the question as to whether, 
perhaps we have given him something to do for which he has not 
the necessary ripeness’. 


After all, what is the hurry? 


BOLTON CAMP HAS FIRST KINDERGARTEN 


Bolton Camp of the Toronto Neighbourhood Workers Associa- 
tion has the first Kindergarten unit in a summer camp anywhere 
on this continent according to a press report of June 22nd. The 
presentation and dedication of this unit which is a gift to the Camp 
by the Toronto Kindergarten Association, featured the opening 
ceremonies of Bolton Camp for the current season. The unit has 
been given as a memorial to the late Mrs. Ada Marean Hughes, 
second wife of the late Dr. J. L. Hughes who was for many years 
Superintendent of Schools in Toronto. Mrs. Hughes established 
the first private Kindergarten in Toronto and was a leader in the 
movement which resulted in the incorporation of Kindergarténs in 
the Toronto Public School system. 


The Kindergarten unit is in a self-contained building with 
sliding doors permitting it to be opened to the air and sun, and 
both facilities and programme are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of children at summer camp. Launched on a _ semi- 
experimental basis they will be modified and added to from year 
to year by the Kindergarten Association. There is accommodation 
for eighty children in this unit and its programme will stress open 
air recreation and play, nature study, familiarity with country life, 


and other features of Kindergarten activities adaptable to camp 
life. 


In the list of members of the Standing Committee of the 
National Federation, published in the last issue of this BULLETIN, 
two names were omitted,—Misses Alma F. Robb, Hamilton, and 
Marguerite Morris, Montreal. 
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